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EDITORIAL 


THE excavations carried out in northern Baluchistan present a clear 
outline of a broad cultural link between Quetta in Baluchistan, Susa in 
Iran and Namazgali-Tepe in Turkmanistan. But our knowledge of south 
Baluchistan did not progress much, although many sites have since been 
spotted* Professor Casal selected for examination Nindowari Damb and 
has conducted excavation at the site for three seasons since 1962-63. 
His summary of results appears in this issue, His account of the excavation 
has brought into relief not only the size and extent of the site but also 
the potentialities. It shed fresh light on the Kulli culture, its beliefs and 
rituals, its trade and cultural intercourse with its neighbours, particularly 
in the Indus Valley, 

The excavations conducted by the Department of Archaeology in 
Mainamati have resulted in the discovery of copper plates of great his¬ 
torical significance. Prof* A. H. Dani has made a study of three Mainamati 
copper plates of the Chandras. The study of these copper plates has 
provided a connected history of the Chandras of East Bengal and has 
helped further in understanding the political currents that were then 
affecting the whole of Bengal and Assam. It also presents a new perspecti ve 
of the political relations between the Chandras and the Palas, 

The present issue includes an article, on NBP ware from Taxila, 
by Dr* Nazimuddin Ahmed. In the light of recent discoveries and the 
distribution of the type of pottery in different parts of the subcontinent, 
the author has analysed the characteristic features of NBP ware and 
concludes that Marshall’s terminology ‘Greek Black Ware’ does not fit 
in the stratification of Taxila, 

The Banbhore excavations, the earliest Muslim site in Pakistan, 
have brought to light 14 Kufic inscriptions. These inscriptions, which 
form the earliest Muslim epigraphical material in the subcontinent, have 
been studied by Dr. M. A. Ghafur. The issue also includes an account of 
systematic exploration undertaken in East Pakistan during the years 
1961-64. 


F. A. Khan 









EXPLORATION 
EAST PAKISTAN 

JN East Pakistan, the remains of a large number of ancient sites, 
mounds, temples, tombs, mosques and other buildings of antiquarian 
interest have been explored, at different times, by archaeologists. In 
undivided Bengal systematic research and digging operations carried out 
by the Calcutta University and the Archaeological Department in a number 
of ancient sites and mounds revealed treasures of various cultures and a 
rich heritage of civilizations of the past evolved, developed and destroyed 
one after another, from the Mauryan age until the extinction of Mughal 
supremacy. The result of this spade-work amply encouraged scholars by 
providing data for a further comprehensive exploration and research, and 
the Archaeological Department of Pakistan has plans, as soon as oppor¬ 
tunity presents itself, to open up other prospective sites. These cultures 
and civilizations may broadly be divided into (I) Early Phase, (II) Jaina 
and Buddhist Establishment, (III) Brahmanical and Buddhist Temples, 
and (IV) Muslim. In this issue, these archaeological remains upto the begin¬ 
ning of the Muslim period are dealt with chronologically. An account of 
the Muslim period remains will follow in the next issue. 

EARLY PHASE 

The prehistoric phase of the history of East Pakistan is legendary 
woven round one name, that of the Pundras, an important tribe, know n to 
have been living in North Bengal at least from the time oT the later V edic 
literature (circa 1000 B.C.). No archaeological remains of this early period 
have come down to us. The palaeolithic implements, reported to have 
been discovered in the Chittagong hill area, cannot be definitely assigned 
to any particular time. Definite information is, however, recorded regarding 
the ancient capital of the Pundras, named after them Pundranagara. This 
town h as been identified, on the evidence of a later inscription, w ith the 
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extensive mound at Mahasthan in Bogra district. Its archaeological history 
opens up with the discovery of an inscription in Mauryan character 
(3rd century B.C.), a few Sunga terracotta figurines (2nd-lst Century 
B,C), and a fragmentary potsherd (1st century A.D.), Of the Gupta 
(4th to 6th century A.D.) and Pala (8th to 12th cent. A.D.) periods, struc¬ 
tural remains have been found. The fortification wall, exposed, belongs to 
the Pala period. The town fell to the arms of Sultan Mughithuddirt Vu 2 bak 
in 1225 A.D. The only other monument of such an early period (2nd 
century B.C.) is in the ancient remains at Silua in Noakhali district. 

JAIN A AND BUDDHIST ESTABLISHMENTS 

By the early centuries of the Christian era. Jainism had spread far 
into northern and eastern Bengal. Information about an important Jaina 
monastery at Vatagohali (identified with Goalbbita near Paharpur in 
Rajshahi district), is gathered from an inscription of the 5th century A.D.; 
while in the records of the Chinese traveller, Yuan Chwang, we read of a 
number of establishments of the “Digambara Nirgranthas” in the countries 
of Pundravardhana 1 and Samatata. 2 But none of these have so far been 
traced. Historians think that in the 7th century A.D., when anarchy reigned 
in Bengal, Jainism probably lost ground altogether. However, dedicatory 
Jaina images belonging to 9th-11 th century A.D,, have been discovered 
in East Pakistan, and Mr. T.N. Ramachandran has also expressed the 
opinion that proper excavations of the mounds of Mainamati, five miles 
west of Comilla, may reveal Jaina vestiges. 

The other sister religion, Buddhism had belter fortune in this region. 
Patronised, as elsewhere, by the important ruling dynasties like the Khadgas 
(circa 7ih-8th century A.D.) the Chandras (circa lOth-IIth century A.D.) 
and lastly the great Paias (circa 8th— 12th century A.D.), it couid establish 
well-organised monasteries in different parts of East Pakistan, These 
monasteries became the centres of Buddhism, through which greater and 
greater influence was exerted upon the masses, but at the same time, in this 
evangelistic enterprise, it changed its old colour and developed a new phase 
of Tantric cult which had a greater appeal For the masses. This cult brought 
Buddhism nearer to Hinduism, so much so that most of the deities became 
common objects of worship between the two. The fanaticism that still 
adhered to the Buddhist name was later destroyed and forgotten with the 
destruction of these monasteries at the hands of the zealous “Turushka" 
hordes. 

1 Ptmdmimiharui roughly represents Non hem Bcncil 

3 Somauld, more or lee*. coincide* with Tippers district. 
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In the records of Yuan Chwang we can read oF the glory that once 
belonged to these Buddhist monasteries. A number of inscriptions also 
preserve the poetic praise lavished on many others, while a vivid account 
oF Pandita Vihara at Chatigrama (Chittagong) is preserved in Tibetan 
tradition. The other monasteries known From literary sources and definite¬ 
ly identified, are Somapuri Vihara (Paharpur in Rajshahi district), 
Vikramapuri Vihara (Rampal ruins in Dacca district), Agrapur Vihara 
(at Agradigun in Dinajpur district), Jagaddata Vihara (at Jagaddula in 
Dinajpur district), Kanaka-stupa Vihara at Pattikeraka (on the Mainamati 
hills in Comilla district), and Po-shih-p'o Vihara (Bhasubihar near Mahas- 
ihan in Bogra district). Remains of the Buddhist monasteries have also 
been traced at Bharat Bahayana in Jessore district, Sabhar in Dacca dis¬ 
trict, at Bihrail, Kumarpur, Deepganj and Dhanora in Rajshahi district 
and at some of the mounds on the Lalmai Range in Comilla district. 

The beginning of monastic life in this region is not yet known, Yuang 
Chwang’s reference to monasteries and stupas founded by Asoka appears 
to be based more on fiction than on reality. The materials laid bare by 
archaeological excavation and exploration appertain to very late period 
when the monasteries had developed into luxurious and stupendous seats 
of learning as well as places of pilgrimage. The greatest attraction during 
the Pala period was the Somapuri Vihara, in w'hosc history can also be read 
the rise, decline and fall of the Pala dynasty. Founded by one of its early 
rules, Dharmapala (circa 770-810 A.D.), it continued to receive royal 
patronage till the time of Rama pala (circa 1077-1120 A.D.). The remains 
of this great Vihara have been unearthed at Paharpur in Rajshahi district. 
It is the biggest single Vihara (measuring 922 feet north to south and 919 
feet east to west externally) so far known in the subcontinent, but the 
general form and features and the whole lay-out, so far as can be gathered, 
show but little difference from those of similar establishments in famous sites 
elsewhere. The monastery is quadrangular in plan, having high enclosure 
walls the inner side of which is lined with residential cells. The middle of 
each arm of the quadrangle is occupied by a block of rooms, the northern 
one serving as the main entrance, those on the south and the west enshrin¬ 
ed images, but on the east there is a private door. Another postern gate 
is on the eastern part of the northern arm. Tw o stupas and a shrine are 
placed a little north of the main entrance. In the courtyard of the monastery 
we have the remains of the conspicuous temple in the middle. In between 
the temple and the northern row of cells are a few shrines, stupas, unrecog¬ 
nisable remains of other structures and a tank, probably of a later age. 
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In the south-east corner of the courtyard lie, as we proceed from the 
direction of the eastern block to the southern block, five stupas (arranged 
like the five shrines in a Pancharatna temple) within an enclosure, a re¬ 
plica of the main temple, a few shrines and structures intervene, then 
follow five star*shaped shrines within an enclosure and “several structures, 
which must be connected with the feeding arrangements of the establish¬ 
ment”, From a point in the southern arm, a little west of the southern 
block of rooms, projects a gangway, on the outer side of the quadrangle, 
leading to an open platform which is provided with a series of w ater-chutes. 
It is taken to be an ablution place. Barring a few stone pillars, pedestals 
and bases, the monastery is completely made of brick masonry, finely 
joined, all laid in ashlar courses but at a certain height brick-on-edge 
revetment is also seen. The irabealed arch has generally been employed in 
spanning short distances as in drains, niches, small passages etc., but at 
the gangway remains of a true vault are noticeable. The bricks of the vault¬ 
ed roof of this passage were laid vertically with a slight inward curvature 
but not like vaussoirs of a radiating arch. At places the basement wall of 
the cells still bear terracotta plaques facing the courtyard but this scheme 
of decoration is thought to be of later period. In 92 out of a little over 177 
cells, originally meant for residential purposes, ornamental pedestals for 
images were later installed. These pedestals are generally placed on concrete 
floors. Some are made of stones, joined by iron clamps. Over one pedestal 
is spread thick line concrete. Others are masonry pedestals in stone or brick. 
Generally, they are rectangular in shape with one or more projections to 
the front. In elevation they show a variety of moulded designs consisting 
of projecting and recessed courses. Some are also decorated with bands 
of dentil pattern. 

The stupa is a necessary adjunct to a monastery. Owing to its symbo¬ 
lically representing Buddha's Nirvana (released from this world), it is 
given a special place by Buddhists, The stupas that have so far been dis¬ 
covered in East Pakistan are only votive in character. A number of stupas 
have been unearthed at Paharpur, the largest number being at Satyapirbhita, 
about 300 yards east of the Somapuri Vihara. They present a wide variety 
of square, rectangular and circular votive shrines of various slecs and 
schemes of ornamentation. The simplest form is the square, but that is 
scarce. The majority has a cruciform plan, obtained by one, two or even 
three offset projections on each face of the square. A still variegated shape 
is the sixteen-sided star resting on a circular base in the courtyard of the 
monastic area. The basements are high, and are sometimes decorated with 
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rows of Buddha figures. They also exhibit successive tiers of elaborate 
mouldings, including the ‘torus’ and the ‘dentil’. Another noticeable 
feature is that sometimes a number of them stand on common platform, 
composing distinct groups. In the courtyard of the monastery stand two 
such groups of five each. The arrangement in one group follows a definite 
square plan—the biggest in the centre and the remaining four in the four 
comers. All these stupas have only their basements preserved now. The 
complete form is, however, intact in the case of the miniature clay stupas 
found enshrined in the relic chamber of some of the stupas at Satyapir- 
bhita, These exhibit the traditional form of the stupa with a broad moulding 
at the base, a cylindrical drum and a pointed finial. The entire form of 
stupa can also be observed in bronze specimens recovered from Ashrafpur 
in Dacca district, Paharpur in Rajshahi district and Jhewari in Chittagong 
district. In these examples, the base is square with one offset projection on 
each face white the cylindrical drums end in an hemispherical dome. 
Finally, there is a stone stupa at Yogigopha in Dinajpur district, showing a 
further elaboration of this type, in which, along with the multiplication of 
the different elements, there is also a corresponding elevation of each 
component part, and here, even without the basement that is lost, we find 
that the drum and the dome each represents a high cylinder, their total 
height being more than three times the diameter at the bottom. The drum, 
as usual, is surmounted by the harmika, not square but circular and ribbed 
on edge like the amalaka-sita of a temple. This is a peculiarity which is 
noticed for the first time in the case of a stupa monument. Next we have 
the range of clihatfa discs, gradually diminishing in size as they go up. 

BRAIIMAN1CAL AND BUDDHIST TEMPLES 

Inscriptions and literary records bear witness to the erection of a large 
number of temples “as high as mountain peaks”, but their number, so 
far discovered, is comparatively few. All these temples of the pre-Muslim 
period, excepting the Jatar Deul (temple) in the Sundarbans belonging to 
11th century A.D., have been brought to light by excavation. As such, 
their upper portion is irretrievably lost. The forms and features ol this 
upper portion have, however, been surmised from their representation in 
sculpture and painting. The temples of 17th*-IBth century A.D, belong to 
what is known as the Bengali style of architecture. The different torms and 
features are described under the following heads. 

(i) PAHARPUR TYPE 

This typological name is derived from the conspicuous remains of the 
Buddhist temple lying in the centre of the monastery at Paharpur. It is 
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distinguished by “its cruciform shape with the angles of projection between 
the arms, its three raised terraces and complicated scheme of decoration 
of walls with carved brick cornices, friezes of terracotta plaques, and 
stone reliefs”. The feature (a), viz., cruciform shape with re-entrant angles 
— ha s also been observed in one of the temples laid bare at Mahasthan, 
in some of the mounds on the Mamamati hill and at Birat in Rangpur 
district. The feature (b), viz,* raised terraces with face decoration, is 
quite common in the majority of the temples unearthed at Mahasthan, 
There the excavation, specially at Lakhindarer Mcdh (Gokul Medh) has 
brought to light the elaborate precautionary measures taken by the builders 
in erecting such terraced structures. The motive might have been to keep 
the shrine free and safe from oft-repeated floods as well as to get a solid 
foundation out of the soft alluvia! soil of this region. This solid foundation 
was achieved either by erecting brick-built chambers in the honeycomb 
fashion, the inner cavity to be later filled with beaten earth, or by adding 
buttress or cross-walls to a rectangular structure, the gaps again being 
filled with beaten earth. The same motive can, no doubt, be traced in the 
Paharpur example where wc witness a consolidated and well-planned struc¬ 
ture. Mr. N.K. Dikshit rightly observes “the plan of the Paharpur temple 
was the result of a pre-meditated development of a single central unit, in 
which future expansion was, in a sense, pre-determined in a vertical direc¬ 
tion, that is in the selling up of new floors etc. but not laterally.'' This 
central unit consists of a terraced structure having "cruciform shape with 
angles of projection between the arms,” In order to understand the deriva¬ 
tion of this shapq, we begin with a description of the structures 
on the second terrace as those on the third are not preserved. A doorlcss 
square-built chamber, whose interior was filled in with earth and debris, 
rises high above its centre. On each of its faces is added a rectangular pro¬ 
jection consisting of an ante-chamber and a mandapa with a uniform 
marginal space left vacant at both the comers of the faces. As the rectan¬ 
gular projections arc equal in length, the resulting shape is a square cross 
with one projecting angle between the arms of the cross. Parallel to the 
outline of this plan runs the circumambulatory passage with a parapet wall. 
On the first terrace is further added a similar rectangular projection on each 
side, thus variegating the plan still more. The basement conforms to the 
alignment of the first terrace structure with the result that the angular 
projections in both are three each between the arms of the cross. This 
symmetrical plan is disturbed at the northern arm where the provision of a 
staircase led to one additional projection. An enclosure wall strictly con¬ 
forming to the basement plan, with only a slight diversion near the main 
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stair-case, runs round the monument. The basement wall is decorated with 
sixty three stone-relicfs, and above this line runs a single row of terra¬ 
cotta plaques. The plainness of the walls in the first and second terraces 
is relieved on the outer face by bands of terracotta plaques, set in recessed 
panels, each terrace having double rows—the rows being separated from 
each other by projecting cornices of ornamental bricks (’twisted rope’, 
‘stepped pyramid’, and ‘lotus petal' patterns). It seems that in thisPaliarpur 
example the designers strained hard to achieve a symmetrical plan, but 
on one side they failed. However, their attempt succeeded completely in 
the case of the temple replica lying in the courtyard of the same monastery, 
whose existing basement shows a perfect symmetrical plan with the provi¬ 
sion of approach steps in aU four directions. This Paharpur type of temple 
has profoundly influenced the architectural efforts, of Burma and Java, 
Within Bengal the cruciform plan of the temple probably gave rise to the 
cruciform shape in the stupa architecture as well as in the ornamental 
pedestals. 

(ii) SIKHARA TYPES 

Our information about the sikharas of the ancient period is mainly 
based on their supposed reproduction in sculptures and painting. Mr. S.K. 
Saras van derives the following four types: 

A. The bhadra, pida or tiered type, in w hich the roof over the sanctus 
consists of a series of gradually receding tiered stages crowned by the 
usual finials including the amalaka. 

B. The rekha or the sikhara type, characterised by a high curvilinear 
tower and the usual crowning elements. 

C. The tiered type surmounted by a stupa. 

D. The tiered type surmounted by a sikhara. 

The Jatar Deul (temple) belongs to the second type. Among the 
mediaeval temples Sarkar’s Matha at Mahilara, in Barisal district, may 
also roughly correspond to this very type, but in this case the crowning 
element is a dome surmounted by a finial consisting of a lotus and over it a 
pitcher with an iron spike protruding above. Other examples arc the Deul 
(temple) at Mathurapur, in Faridpur district, and the Matha at Kodla, in 
Khulna district. In these examples, we have the appearance of shrines more 
than temples, as they consist mainly of sikharas. What influence the Orissan 
style exerted upon these types of sikharas it is difficult to say. On the other 
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hand, these types can still be seen in the preserved temples in South-East 
Asia—a fact which indicates the great influence exercised by Eastern India 
architecture in these regions. 

(ill) BENGALI STYLE 

In the Bengali style of architecture, which developed subsequent to 
the Mediaeval period, Percy Brown recognised a “tendency towards a 
more primitive form of structural expression/ 1 The material used in it is 
brick which could be manufactured easily out of the native alluvial soil. 
The architecture is characterised by “sloping roof, curved eave, and other 
similar features”, obviously derived from wooden houses and bamboo 
thatched huts—so very common even in the modem Bengal village. A few 
temples in this style of architecture, belonging to the 17th-18th century 
A.D., are preserved to this day. These temples are designed on the principle 
of a main structure, square in plan, its walls vertical, but the lines and 
planes, which in most buildings are ordinarily horizontal, in this type of 
structure are carried across its front in a series of parallel curves, bent in 
the form of a bow. Such a distinctive application of curves, specially affects 
the form ol the roof and its comice or eaves, which, in contour, are para¬ 
bolic, and are clearly inherited from a bamboo framework given this shape 
in order to withstand the heavy monsoon. One example of this type is the 
Bangla temple at Handiyal in Pabnadistrict. The Rajaram temple at Khalia 
in Faridpur district also belongs to the same type, but it is rectangular 
in plan, and is a two-storeyed structure, consisting of six rooms in the 
ground-floor and three rooms in the upper storey with an open terrace in 
front. Another development of this style consists in the provision of a 
tower. Over the curved roof a tower is erected, sometimes singly, but 
usually surrounded by a cluster of comer towers, and according to the 
number of these the temple is classified as paricha-raoia or five gems 
(i.e,, towers) or navaratna, nine-tow r ered, and so forth. One beautiful 
example is the Satara-ratna {seventeen-towered) temple near Comiila built 
by one of the Rajas of Tripura in the 18th century A.D. Another variation 
is a double temple, known as Jora Ban gala, which differs very little in its 
interior plan, but has a distinctive exterior. As its name implies it is a twin 
(jora) structure resembling two ihateh-and-bamboo huts joined together. 
One such example is the Jora Bangla temple at Dakshinaraghavapur 
in Pabna district. 

REMAINS OF ANCIENT TOWNS, FORTIFICATIONS ETC. 

Two free-standing pillars—one at Badal and the other in the middle 
of a tank, called Dhivaradighi*—both in Dtnajpur district are historically 
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important. The Badal pillar, which is inscribed, was erected in circa 9th 
century A.D. It purports to give the history of the ancestors of 
Guravamisra, who served as ministers to the great Pala rulers. The pillar is 
traditionally attributed to Kaivarta kings who, by a revolution, usurped 
the Pala throne for a brief period in the later part of the 11 tb century A.D, 

Among the famous ancient towns the name of Pundravardhana, 
identified with the extensive ruins of Mahasthangarh in Bogra district, 
comes first. In south-east Bengal, the earliest town referred to is Chandra- 
varmakota, identified with Kotalipada in Farid pur district. Srivikramapur, 
identified with Rampal ruins in the Dacca district, was definitely a place 
of importance from the lime of Sri Chandradeva (10th-l 1 th century A.D.) 
and probably even earlier. The capital towns of the Senas known so far 
are Srivikramapur, Ramavati, Lakhnauti and Viajayapura. 

Special importance attaches to the construction oi important defensive 
lines by the Hindu kings of north-eastern India in the early mediaeval 
period in order to check the advance of the Mussalman army. After the fall 
of Mahasihan in 1225 A.D. the frontier of the Mussalman kingdom of 
Bengal extended as far as the river Karatoya. Beyond this, were constructed 
three different lines of defence to protect the southern frontiers oi the 
Hindu kingdoms. The main fortifications were erected at the duars i.e., the 
passable fords in the countryside. The first line of defence was the river 
Karatoya itself. On its eastern bank, defences can be found at three places 
Kantaduar, Debipur and Bagduar. Between the Karatoya and the Teesta, 
lies another line of defence one of whose ramparts has been traced between 
the parganas of Sadyapushkarini and Batasan of Rangpur district. East 
of the river Teesta lay the third defence line. One of its fortified cities was 
Gosanjmari in the southern part of the Cooeh Bihar State. Tradition ascri¬ 
bes the building of Gosanimari to the Hindu kings of the Mongoloid 
Khyen tribe whose kingdom existed as a buffer state between the Ahoms 
of Assam and the Mussalman kingdom of Bengal in the 15th century 
A D. The last king of this dynasty, Nilambar, was defeated and killed by 
Shahzada Danial, the eldest son of Sultan Alauddin Hussain, Shah of 
Bengal 
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A Chaleo I it hie Site In South Baluchistan • 

by 

Moas. Jean-Marie Casal 

ALTHOUGH the Harappan Civilization is still much of a mystery as 
regards its birth and origins, the excavations carried out at Amri from 
1959 to 1962 have achieved important results on two main points: A care¬ 
ful examination of the pottery evidenced a number of changes in the course 
of time thus making it possible to sketch a relative chronology into which 
can be written the history of its growth and expansion as well as the succes¬ 
sive disappearance of its main centres. On the other hand, the Amri excava¬ 
tions emphasize the links between Sind and Baluchistan before the maxi¬ 
mum extension of the Harappan Civilization and in the period of its final 
decay. 

Baluchistan has long been known to archaeologists as a result of 
expeditions to which the names of Aurel Stein and Hargreaves are attach- v 
ed. Many chalcoiithic sites were recognized and material was collected 
in abundance, most often on the surface and sometimes from borings 
carried out in rather a hurry. It included pottery, but there were terracotta 
figurines, stone tools and specimens of copper or bronze too. As can be 
expected, ceramic above all was used as a criterion for classification. The 
names of the Zhob Valley, of NaJ or Kulli soon became those of as many 
cultures, whereas what we had, in fact, were specimens of various ceramic 
industries mainly characterized by the style of decoration. However differ¬ 
ent at first glance, they nevertheless betray community of appearance 
linking all of them with those of Iran, but due to the conditions in which 
they were discovered, no proper place could be ascribed to them either in 
time or in relationship, 

• Provision*] Report for 1961-63, 1963-ManJ 1964-65 by Jean-Marie Case! I or ibeFrench 
Archneologid) Mission 
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In recent years, excavations carried out in Northern Baluchistan, or 
in Southern Afghanistan (where Mundigak yielded the longest sequence) 
have made dearer the outlines of a broad picture in which the names of 
places as far distant geographically as those of Quetta in Baluchistan, Susa 
in Iran and Namazga-Tepe in Turkmenistan are linked* 

On the other hand, our knowledge of South Baluchistan did not pro¬ 
gress much, whereas the number of known sites greatly increased. The 
valley of Baluchistan may have favoured local particularisms, but it is not 
possible to think of the numerous ceramic industries listed as representing 
an equal number of compartmented cultures which grew in isolation and 
remained unadulterated with the passing of time. 

(t was then logical for us, after dosing the excavations at Amri, to 
turn our eyes towards Baluchistan. Our aim there w r ould be to establish 
first a sequence of siratigraphically recorded material in a chosen place, 
with such a sequence, more or less parallel to that of Amri in Sind, there 
was hope that dated contacts with the West would provide fixed points for 
an absolute chronology. 

This is why, in 1961 and 1962, we visited and re-visited a number of 
sites scattered along the borders of Mckran in the Bela area, and in Balu¬ 
chistan along the Poraliand Kud valleys which form natural thoroughfares 
north towards Quetta. Ev en more than on sites like Nal, known for a long 
lime, (but which would still be worth careful excavations, methodically 
conducted on modern lines) our attention focussed on a series of sites 
recently discovered, most of them by Mr. R. L. Raikcs, a hydrological 
engineer who, being very fond of archaeology, had, in the course of his 
professional journeys, collected and classified sherds and objects of 
archaeological interest picked up on the surface. Our choice finally lell 
upon one of those sites. 

The site thus selected is in the near vicinity of the Nindowari village 
and it is called Nindowari-Damb; it lies on the right bank of the Kud 
river, a tributary of the Porali, which it joins in the plain near Bela. 
Nindowari is at a distance oi some 150 miles from Karachi as the crow Hies, 
but by car the journey is about 245 miles. The Kud valley and the surround¬ 
ing mountains are known by the name of Ornach, and Nindowari, in the 
valley, lies at an altitude of ca. 3,000 feet. Like the few other villages of the 
same valley, it is inhabited by a Baluchi tribe, the Bizunjaus, who spread 
north up to Nal, whereas the Wadh area is occupied by Brahui speaking 
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people. As regards Pakistan divisional boundaries, Nindowari belongs 
to the tahsil of Wadh, in the southern part (Jhalawan) of the Kalat district. 

The Kud is a permanent river, usually no more than 30 to 40 fret 
across, but it sometimes fills up its boulder bed and broadens to two or 
three hundred yards, A narrow strip of land on the left bank is under culti¬ 
vation, but the main food supply consists of dates from the palm-trees 
which grow r in and near the river bed. 

The village of Nindowari, on the right bank, made of clay houses and 
reed huts, ties close to the ancient site. The latter must in its maximum 
extension have covered an elliptical area measuring about 1,000 to 1,200 
yards on the main axis, and about half that size from West to East. It 
gradually rises from the river to the central part, made of a quadrangular 
platform bordered with the remains of important structures. Resting in the 
middle, the central mound looks like a heap of large raw stones, some of 
them being 5 to 7 feel long and weighing more than a ton. Its higher part, 
ring-shaped with a central depression, stands some 25 feel above the 
quadrangular platform and 75 feet higher than the river bank. 

All around that central portion, remains of stone walls are still trace¬ 
able on the surface. In plan, they suggest a succession of enclosing or 
supporting walls bounding concentric terraces rising step-wise from the 
riverbank level above each other. If the intermediate elements are often 
represented by fragments only, there are still, in the lower part, important 
remains running parallel with the river. 

During the first three seasons, 1962-63, 1963-64 and 1964-65, explora¬ 
tory or clearing work has been conducted on different areas of the site, 
mainly on the central mound (area A), on the buildings bordering the 
eastern side ol the quadrangular platform (area B). Simultaneously, an 
exploratory trench was cut on the outer enclosure running parallel with the 
river (area R), and one of the many rectangular blocks noticeable on the 
northern sector was excavated (area T^, Furthermore, excavations were 
started, during last season, on a mound lying about 200 yards south of 
the main mound, from which it is separated by a deep ravine (area KD), 

Area A, It had at first been planned to cut a large trench starting from 
the top of the central hillock and running eastward down to the structures 
built at its foot on the quadrangular platform. The aim was to get a first 
view of the superimposed level of that mound and to obtain a stratigra- 
phical link with the lower structures. Unfortunately, a cut of some depth 
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proved to be too dangerous for people working in it and the idea had to be 
given up. There are, indeed, thick debris layers with huge blocks of stone 
in loose sand ready to fall at any moment. We had then to change plans 
and adopted the only alternative which was to undertake an extensive 
clearing from the lop. This work, initiated on a small sector, has been pro¬ 
gressively extended to the full south-eastern quarter of the mound. 


As already mentioned, the upper part, due to weathering and water 
infiltration, is now crater shaped, with a central depression surrounded by 
a ring-shaped edge, As a result, all round the crown, undisturbed strata 
are inconsiderable. Fragments of walls have been discovered on the eastern 
portion which at first had been thoughL to be linked with a few potsherds 
showing some affinity with a late phase of the Indus Civilization, but 
more extensive clearing has cast some doubt on it. It seems now more 
likely that those scanty remains should be attributed to a very late and 
partial re-occupation, traces of which have been found in sherds of a coarse 
and handmade grayish or pink fabric scattered on the main mound and 
related to a grave containing two skeletons and an iron pin. 

More substantial remains have been found underlying this scanty 
debris. Careful clearing has now been extended over the south-eastern sector 
and includes more than a quarter of the central mound. It reveals a single 
monument, much dilapidated, more than once rebuilt and enlarged, the 
use of which seems to have been the same throughout its occupation. 


The plan* which was first taken on the upper portion of the eastern 
side looked most promising. It included a narrow terrace from north to 
south, bordered with stones in mud cement, the filling of which was made 
of earth mixed with pebbles. From this terrace a passage (11) led to three 
steps; they are all that is left of a staircase now gaping on the bowl-shaped 
central part of the mound, but they must have given access to a piallorm or 
superstructure now missing. Only infrastructures (stippled) at a lower 
level have been recorded there. They are stone foundation, with mud-brick 
fillings, which must have been the supported frame of a massive masonry 
block once, at least, level with the steps, and may be higher. 

At the same level as passage IT, one room (No. IV) remained in the 
south-eastern comer of the monument. Occupational layers there yielded 
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ceramics and figurines in plenty, scattered in deep ashy deposits. At a lower 
level on the slope, locus VIII is a squarish structure filled wilh boulders, 
probably representing only foundations or infrastructures. North of it, 
there arc traces of a gangway (loc. VI) coming up and later w inding round 
the southern slope (via VII), On the way some access must have been 
provided to room IV on its southern side. 

From this safer starting point, peeling off was extended east and 
south. On the eastern slope nothing has been found but unidentifiable 
heaps of stones probably representing the mixed debris of several building 
phases. Only now at a still lower level, are structures being brought to 
light, the relation of which with the upper part has not yet been ascertained 
(and which therefore have not been yet recorded on the plan). 

On the southern Hank, walls have been discovered on the top of the 
crown (room XI with stone paving and a deep squarish pit—XII—in the 
middle). To that level, a staircase (XIII) gave access, with intermediate 
landings, the whole being encased between walls which on either side must 
have delimited higher blocks (XIV and XV) now reduced to groundwork. 
Further down, on the same southern side, after a blank which could corres¬ 
pond to the gangway already referred to, a cluster of wails, more or less 
delimiting small cells, appears. But, when looking at the plan, one imme¬ 
diately lakes notice of discrepancies which arc not so obvious when stand¬ 
ing on the ground: of the structures just described, some (hatched) have 
been laid at a slight angle wilh the rest (block-inked) and undoubtedly 
represent alterations to, or a later rebuilding of, the latter. 

The rough and provisional plan thus recorded looks more like an 
expos€ than a solution of the problem. Do these superimposed structures 
represent only patches or will they give significant structures a good plan 
of which will come to light? Reciprocally, will it be possible to trace 
underlying walls fitting the remains discovered previously? How long was 
the period which elapsed between those structural phases? All those ques¬ 
tions have to receive answers, which cannot be given for the moment. 
They depend on a large scale extension of the clearing work undertaken; 
they depend on a careful and statistical study of the material, mostly pottery, 
Irom a few selected places, and layers where its relation with structures can 
be ascertained. Only one thing can now be stated with some certainty: 
The structures (drawn in black on the plan), to which room I V belongs, 
have yielded Kulli pottery and, along with it, numbers of terracotta figu¬ 
rines. Characteristic of the Kulli style ot pottery decoration is the “Animals 
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Plate No. VI 



Site plan with visible surface remains—Nindowart 
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Plan of Structures 


of Central Monument (Mound A)—Nindowari 
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Plate No. VJiJ 




Jar with bichromc decoration- Nindownrt 






























Plate No. IX 




Ptan of Structures of Area 8—Nindowari 


































Plate No. X 
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Plan and Profile of Structures, Ku|)iks-[m Dumb f KD)—Nindownri 
























Plate No. XI 



Pottery from Area KD— Nindowari 





























Plate No, XII 
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Signs painted on poucry—Nindownri 





















Piute No. XI11 




Pottery with monochrome decoration—Niltdowari 























Hale No. XfV 



(n) Mound A as seen from mound KD during 
excavations—Ni nduwari 



ih) Mound A as seen from cast during excavations-—Ninduwarj 











Plate No. XV 



(u| Two vases with Kulli decoration—Nindowarr 



Terracotta Mother-Goddesses 



CrJ Bull Figurines— Ninth war [ 















Plate No. XVI 



Iff) Area B seen from mound A—Nindowari 



{hi Seals t'rnm Nindowari 








Plate No. XVII 



The tower seen from south. Area KD—Nindovmri 
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in Landscape” motif, painted around vases, or inside dishes, with or with¬ 
out stand. Animals, mostly bulls, are represented w ith an elongated striped 
body and circular eyes; they often are tied to an undetermined plant or^, 
object, and accompanied by birds, trees and foliage. Empty spaces 
between are filled with stylized motifs the meaning of which is not always 
dear. Decoration is painted cither black or dark brown on a cream wash, 
and in that case there are often additional bands of a light red colour, or 
black on a brick-red background. Designs, similar to those found on the 
Harappan pottery, such as branches of pipal leaves or intersecting circles 
have been also found, and sometimes on red polished slip. As for the figu¬ 
rines, they portray a woman lavishly adorned wit h bangles and necklaces, 
either alone and supporting her breasts with both hands, or holding a baby 
in her arms. Whereas most of them have an elaborate headdress with plait¬ 
ed hair and sometimes a small cap or frontlet, a few others have the spiky 
headgear around their face which is characteristic of the Zhob sites. Still 
more numerous than the female figurines are those representing bulls, 

If the former are usually looked on as Mother-Goddesses, the latter are 
linked with a similar fertility ritual. 

Area B, Excavations were undertaken in the second campaign on a 
smaller mound on the eastern side of the quadrangular platform, and were 
extended to the north during last season. 

The first excavated portion was better preserved and a succession of 
building phases have been noted there. Plans have been recorded for the 
last two phases. Of the more recent, very little is left, but the preceding 
one yielded rather extensive remains. On both plans, the characteristic 
feature consists of many rectangular pits of various sizes and depths, the 
sides and floorings of which had been carefully lined with stones (for 
eastern Nos. XL!I—XXXIV—LXXX1V—XC1V on the plan). Some of 
them had been later used for refuse and y ielded a number of broken vessels: 
but, in most cases, at the bottom, deposits have been found that look like 
plant remains, This suggests that this structure could have been used for 
grain storage as an appendage of the main monuments, and the idea is 
supported by the discovery of many saddle-querns in all layers. 

On this year's extension, on the same eastern side of the platform 
but further north, there has been much erosion, and the present surface is 
largely below the ancient floor level. Intricate wall-bases and infrastructures, 
with fillings of earth, and boulders without occupational layers, make it 
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difficult to disentangle them from each other and to record plans coherent 
with those already established on the southern portion. A few points never¬ 
theless begin to emerge. The northernmost remains so far cleared, seem to 
belong to a kind of buildings different from the granaries or siios already 
referred to. No stone-lined pits have been found there, but, level with 
the present surface, a small pillar or table, made of stones with an 
elliptical arrangement of flat stones sunk in any ashy layer, has been dis¬ 
covered (Locus CXVI). Secondly, the thick wall which forms the eastern 
limit of the granary, runs without a break northward. Only one door has 
been found to give access from the outside through a passage turning at 
right angles and leading up with a few steps to what must have been the 
floor level inside. But no much remains of the passage way or entrance hall 
(CXIII) through which one had to walk in order to reach the inner court¬ 
yard. Finally, a third point must be noted. The outer terrace on the east 
(No. XXIV on the plan), the floor of which was gradually raising in the 
course or time, is entirely made of burnt layers of earth interspersed with 
heaps of ashes and lots of broken vessels. There is no sign of a general 
conflagration, but the whole space looks like a place where people used to 
stay or to be kept waiting, and there too, Kulli pottery, homogeneous with 
that found on the central mound and in the structures of area B, has been 
collected. Moreover, three seals have been discovered in the granaries of 
area B. Two of them are Harappan seals with the ‘unicorn' and a legend in 
the well-known script of the Indus Valley, The third one, from the same 
levels, is circular with a geometrical pattern. It is in all probability locally 
made, and, despite its Jhukar look, it likely to prove Kulli and proto* 
Jhukar. 

Area R. On the lower portion of the site, which slopes down gently 
on the east, a trench was cut across a wall, still visible on the surface, which 
runs for some distance parallel with the river. It still stands there at a 
height of 3 to 4 feet. It is made of stones set in mud plaster and is carefully 
dressed on the side facing the river, with a slight batter. Remains of two 
square buttresses seem to show that it had been planned as a son of ram¬ 
part, the lower part of which was at the same time a supporting wall, the 
floor inside having been at a higher level than it was outside. The soil into 
which it had been cut yielded only untypical and worn out sherds. As for 
the occupational strata, they had been washed away. As a consequence, 
dating wil I be possible only with that of other structural remains fitting 
into the same plan. Heavy rains in the last seasons afforded an opportunity 
of observing that it stretches northward on a long distance and probably 
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encloses detached structures the ruins of which can be noticed on the north 
far beyond the area so far recorded on the map of the site. 

Area T. The bases of small rectangular structures, reminiscent of 
others better preserved and scattered in the plain north of Bela, near kanar 
{Edith Shahr), can be seen at Nindowari in the periphery west and north¬ 
west of the central area. They arc often in one comer of rectangular 
compounds still traceable on the ground. One of them was explored in the 
second season. It is a massive rectangle, measuring 42 x 18 feet, made of 
stones carefully disposed with a slight batter on the outside and filled inside 
with boulders. It has been built straight on the surface without foundation 
trench, but, prior to its erection, the ground had been cleaned and purified 
with a big fire as evidenced by the soil which had been burned red to a 
depth of a few inches, nevertheless, all traces of ashes or charcoal had 
been swept away. Some thirty pots, mostly bowls, had been arranged in a 
group on the red soil before filling up the rectangle with stones. They are 
hand-made and of a blackish gritty fabric, and displaying some similarity 
with sherds found in small quantity scattered on the surface of the mam 
mound. A few traces of a white powder have been noticed near the pots, 
they could have been pulverised remains of bones, but it cannot be stated 
for certain. Those rectangles might then have been funerary monuments 
or cairns of a late date, but a few more should be excavated before any¬ 
thing can be assumed with certainty as regards their age and use. 

Area KD. At the southern end of the site and at a distance ol some 250 
yards from the main mound, a smaller one, ca. 20 teet high, can be seen. 
It is locally known as Kulliki-an Damb or “the Mound of Potteries'\ 
Around it, wall-bases consisting of a few courses of boulders are still visible, 
and similar structures must have extended north at a place now occupied 
by a deep ravine. Trial trenches cut across some of these wails on the West 
of the mound did not give much. The w'alls do not go much deeper than the 
present surface and all occupational layers have since long been washed 
away. Bui potsherds collected on the surface on and around the mound 
were of a kind altogether different from those found in the central sector 
of the site. 

Excavations were then undertaken during the last season on the 
mound itself. A trench was started from the lop on the southern slope, 
and this soon led to clearing the whole south-western quarter. It revealed a 
massive three-storied tower, stepwise built with intermediate terraces. 
The walls have a slight batter and their surface is lined with river boulders. 
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This lining seems to have been re-made once at least, as appears From dis¬ 
continuous patches applied on the first wall. A round bastion stands al 
the corner, and a large semi-circular buttress protrudes on the southern 
frontage. On the top, part of a large room, or of an open platform, has 
been found for which two successive floorings made of rammed earth have 
been identified, each of them corresponding to thick ashy layers intermingled 
with potsherds and tiny fragments of charred bones. A deep cylindrical pit 
had been cut into that platform and there is evidence that it had, when 
being full, been rebored once with a smaller diameter, and at that time 
probably lined internally with stones. Its contents, made of ashes, pot¬ 
sherds and small particles of charred bones, arc identical with those of the 
occupational layers. 

Let us finally note that this KD complex must have covered a rather 
extensive surface overlapping the main site northward, as evidenced by bits 
of an enclosure still standing at a distance of some 300 feet fro m the mound 
on the east. This wall, running south-north, is still traceable on the surface, 
for nearly 500 feet beyond the ravine. 

As regards the vessels or potsherds from this sector, the striking trait 
is their complete dissimilarity w ith the Kulli pottery found on the central 
sector of Nindowari. Most of them are wheel turned but there are many 
hand-made specimens. The paste, usually pink to brkk-red, contains 
in abundance particles of grit and sometimes of grog used as temper. The 
vessels are covered with a thick slip of many shades from leather-brown to 
Venetian red on which designs are applied in black, dark brown or dark 
violet; there are besides, specimens of a whitish slip with bichrome deco¬ 
ration in black and light red, and sometimes both formulas combine on 
the sam e vessels. Ornamental elements include geometrical patterns among 
which spirals are lavishly used; but naturalistic subjects such as birds, 
turtles, foliage at various stages of stylization, have also been found. 
Shapes include basins and bowls, jars and footed beakers. There are 
spouted vessels too, and a few specimens of spouts made in the shape of a 
ram’s head have been discovered. 

Summary, Conclusions would for the present, be premature, but a 
few' points can now be assumed and a few others guessed at. 

The period of maximum extension and of most spectacular achieve¬ 
ments at Nindowari seems to be that when the Kulli style of pottery decora¬ 
tion was in use. The site does not look like a town, nor more generally 
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speaking, a dwelling place. Will it turn out to be of military, funerary or 
religious significance? At the present time, excavations have not yet been 
carried Far enough to rule out the possibility of a fortress. Nevertheless, no 
find such as arrow-beads, spears or sling stones has ever been made. As for 
the site being a funerary one. the discovery of two skeletons in area B, 
one of them very near the surface, rather suggests haphazard burials. On 
the other hand, there is many a hint that NIndowari could have been a 
religious centre; such is the great number of terracotta figurines, bulls 
and Mother-Goddesses, and no doubt, of equal importance are the archi¬ 
tectural lay-out, the planning of the central monument as a stepped struc¬ 
ture with staircases giving access to the top, and the methodical arrange¬ 
ment of important buildings all around on the same quadrangular plat¬ 
form* An exhaustive plan of the central tower has not yet been recorded; 
many changes and enlargements were made in the course of time, and owing 
to the building material and fashions, it will be long before a clear and 
coherent picture can be obtained. However nothing so far seems to lit a 
residential settlement whereas the idea of some pilgrimage centre or place 
of worship seems, for the moment, to explain best, all the visible features. 

In any event, and more so if this conjecture turns out to be correct, 
Nindowari wilt provide extensive information on the Kulli Culture, which 
in the past has had rather to be considered as a mere pottery industry. 
As sign of a higher status, the possibility of a system of writing has to be 
considered. A few sherds have indeed been discovered, most of them in 
area B, on which signs had been painted before firing. Each fragment is 
inscribed with a small group of signs. The grouping on the sherds is differ¬ 
ent from one another, but the recurrence of one sign or another, in 
different groups, the uniformity in outline on most sherds, the common 
use of signs and dots in various combinations, all there could suggest a 
script. The groups of such symbols are for the moment too scarce, and 
many more specimens are needed before the evidence justifies examination, 
but the possibility calls for mention. 

So far, we have been considering the Kulli period of Nindowari with 
its well known decoration of bulls in a land-scape, but a previous occupa¬ 
tion of the site can be assumed from layers discovered on a small surface on 
mound A and from a boring on the outside of the quadrangular platform. 
They yielded pottery, usually yellow-buff in colour, sometimes pink, with 
monochrome decoration in black, mostly geometric, where a motif made of 
alternating brackets, carefully painted with thin and thick strokes, is iden¬ 
tical with specimens collected by us at Nal. Without knowing for the present 
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whether this kind of pottery corresponds to structures similar to those 
linked with the Kulli pottery, it is of importance to know what stratigra- 
phical relationship between both these cultures can be expected. An addi¬ 
tional interest comes from the discovery, at various places, of stray sherds 
in polychrome Nal style probably derived from disturbed layers. 

An accurate dating has, for the time being, to be disregarded pending 
a thorough checkup of pottery and small finds in relation to the place of 
discovery and the establishment of homogeneous plans. Suffice it to say at 
present that a number of elements common to both, in shapes and in 
decoration, such as dishes on stand or intersecting circles, point to some 
contiguity in time or partial contemporaneity of the Kulli Culture with 
the Harappan Civilization. Whether such similarities are only the result of 
trade contacts or in which direction of influences worked, are questions 
to which any attempt at answer would be premature. 

Similarly, no hint can be given as to the reason which ended the Kulli 
occupation of Nindowari. It can only be taken as granted, that after a 
period of abandonment, the length of which is now unknown, new people 
came and, south of the previously occupied area and overlapping it, erected 
another waited complex centered on a massive tower. Those new-comers 
brought with them a pottery which seems to show some affinities with that 
of Londo and that of Persian Makran, as particularly evidenced by spirals 
in decoration. Nevertheless, it must be pointed out that the horse and rider 
motif, characteristic of Londo, do not appear at Nindowari. besides, no 
metal object having so far being found, we do not know whether iron was 
in use as was the case in the cairns of Persian Mekran. On the other hand, 
however different the decorative repertoire and the general outlook of the 
Trihni pottery may be, a few patterns can be noticed there, and on sherds 
from the KD area. Still the exact bearing of such comparisons cannot be 
appreciated for the moment. 

One point more must be noted namely, the general similarity of plan 
for the structures found on the main (Kulli) area and on the KD sector, 
in which both centre on a singie lowerlike monument. This not only sug¬ 
gests the same use, but, hearing in mind the well-known permanence of 
holy places, it supports the hypothesis that both served religious purposes. 

If, finally, we turn to the occupation or occupations suggested by the 
coarse hand-made pottery, we have to be still more cautious. But 
for the few bowls found intact in the rectangular structure excavated in 
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area T, only sherds have been found. Some are undecorated, others are 
notched or incised or relief decorated. A number of them have been found 
scattered on the surface of mound A, and a few come from a grave contain* 
ing two skeletons, dug at the foot of the same mound A where they have 
been discovered in association with an iron pin. If the whole of that pottery 
belongs to the same single category, its makers who, on mound A, rather 
look like squatters, would at the same time be responsible for the rectan¬ 
gular structures enclosed in compound, which is odd. One therefore cannot 
help wondering, when looking at the site map, whether these people would 
not have been the builders, also of the many walls which neither fit what 
seems to belong to the Kulli complex, nor what is visible in the KD sector. 

As things now stand, only a few remarks can be made by way of cod* 
elusion. First, the importance of Nindowari, not only as regards its size 
and extent but for all its potentialities : second, improved knowledge of the 
Kulli Culture, of its beliefs and ritual, of its trade or cultural intercourse 
with its neighbours, more particularly with the Indus Valley Civilization. 
Third, a stratigraphical record of Baluchi industries, with stress on the 
Kulli-Nal interrelationship, and some detailed information on the succeed¬ 
ing cultures as revealed on area KD, can be expected. 

But it has to be admitted that, if a few broad lines appear, along w hich 
future research should be conducted, much still remains to be done. 
Deep trenching in mound A being precluded, a long and patient clearing of 
the surface has to be contemplated, along with a thorough checking of finds 
and pottery in order to correlate them with coherent plans of the various 
structural stages. The results so far obtained and the prospects are most 
encouraging, but much more fieldwork is needed, and the probability 
is that many more seasons will be necessary before the purpose is fulfilled. 


MAIN AM ATI PLATES OF THE CHANDRAS 

by 

Professor Ahmad Hasan Dani 

THREE Chandra plates were discovered accidentally in 1954 in a 
mound known as Chahar Patra Mura ('The Mound of the Four Plates”). 
The fourth plate belonged to Viradhara Deva, a ruler of much later date, 
on the Lalmni-Mainamati Range in Comil la district. Two of them were of 
Paramesvara Parama-bhattaraka Maharajadhiraja Sriman Ladaha- 
chandra Deva, son of Parama-saugata Maharajadhiraja Sri Kalyana- 
chandra Deva. Both the plates are dated in the 6th (regnal) year of the king. 
No. 1 refers to the 30th day of the month of Jycshiha and no. 1 to the 30th 
day of the month of Ashadha, t.e. the second plate was issued just one 
month after the first. Plate no. 3 belongs to Paramesvara Parama-bhatta¬ 
raka Maharajadhiraja Sriman Govinda-chandra Deva, w ho is stated to be 
a son of Ladaha-Chandra Deva, born of his queen Saubhagya Devi. 
This plate is not dated, though space is available for the date. Instead of 
the date we have after the double vertical of the full stop, a big circle follow¬ 
ed again by a double vertical for the Tull stop. It is very difficult to say 
whether this circle has any numerical value. 

All the three plates are written on both sides—obverse and reverse. 
A seal, named in the inscription as Dharma-chakra-mudra, is separately 
attached to each one of them. The seal is circular with a projection on the 
top. The margin of the seal is marked by a beaded border, which goes 
around the over-head projection. There are fortyone beads excluding 
those on the projection, which has ten extra beads. The circular space 
available within the seal is divided into two parts by a line of inscription. 
In nos. 1 and 2 the inscription reads Sri Ladaha-chandra Dcvah and in 
no, 3 it reads Sri Govinda-chandra Devah. The upper portion of the seal 
has the familiar Buddhist symbol of t he First Sermon: a wheel in the middle 
flanked by a deer. The lower portion has a floral motif. 
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The character in ail these three plates is of the same style as given in 
(he other published Chandra plates.' A comparative study of these 
letters was made by R.D. Banerji-, who has placed them in their proper 
chronological context. It may, however, be remarked that the difference 
noticed in the characters of the Chandras and the Palas are stylistic, 
depending upon different hands or schools. They may aiso be evolutionary 
but they do not show any regional variation between the characters of 
North and East Bengal. Judging from these criteria, we may place the 
Mandhuk* inscription of Gopala (II) in the same chronological context 
as the Chandra inscriptions but from the character we can hardly argue 
that the inscription was an import from North Bengal. The language of the 
present inscriptions is Sanskrit. The genealogical portion and the impre¬ 
catory parts are in verse while the main land-grant is written in prose. 
Orthography does not call for special remark. It follows the same practice 
as in other Chandra plates. 


Al! the three plates were issued from the Jayaskandhavara (‘"Camp 
of Victory") Vikramapura, generally identified with the ruins 4 of Vikrama¬ 
pura in Dacca district, suggesting that Vikramapura was the proper admi¬ 
nistrative headquarter. Plates nos. 1 & 2 clearly refer to Patukcraka. which 
was apparently not the capital city of the Chandras. At Pattikeraka, Ladaha- 
chandra himself erected the image of Vasudeva, which bore the name or 
Sri Ladaha Madhava Bftattaraka after his own name. Or probably his own 
name was derived from that of the deity. It is possible to take Ladaha as 
a corruption of Radha. Though Ladaha-chandra paid homage to this deity, 
bestowed land grants and his plates start with a salutation to Vasudeva. 
he still remained a Buddhist as in plate no. 3 he was given the title or 
Parama-Saugata (Great devotee of Sugata i.e. Buddha) and his own plates 
bore the Dharma-chakra seal. In the genealogical portion of his plates we 
further read of more Hindu rites performed by Ladaha-chandra. in verses 
16 t 17 and 18 we find him going to Varanasi (Banaras)-the holy city said 
to be the abode of Siva and Parvati^and probably also to Prayaga*— 
"the confluence of the Ganges and Yamuna", where he took the holy bath 
and distributed treasures. Similarly in plate no. 3 Govinda-chandra 


* Sec N.G. Majunniar /iucWjwom p/ Vol. 111. RajUwhi. I*KN ilwflHfcnwrd HWwevintcd 

i it D^Biuittir The Dais of Sri-OaralnT in Sir Anuteih Mookcrjw Silver Jubike Volumes, 
CilfcuUA. 1927, Vol. m. PL 3, pp. 210-22. 
i ft&m Qmrterb, Vol. XXVtll. 1952, plsuc wp»«e 1*8* 

4 Cutmin*hamr Anfmtologkid Sunry Report, Vol, XV, pp. I J2-33; A-H. Dank, Docio, _ihl ed., 'J6_ 

pp. 26142. ... . .. 

) HiS visit to (he holy placet, Baiur** Pmyjfi. should not make one telmve ihat ilie* phea 
c idcJutlcif iu hii dominion: 
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paid homage to Siva-Bhatteraka and made Sand grants to this god, named 
as Nattesvara-Bhattar&ka. The Vat tesvara. Le. dancing form of Siva was 
probably the Bengali type of Siva dancing on a bull.’ Should we lake the 
evidence from these land-grants as proving the growing Brahmanic in¬ 
fluence in the Buddhist court of the Chandra rulers? Or do they suggest 
merely the personal predilection of some of the rulers? Could it be that the 
Buddhist rulers were kindly disposed towards their Hindu subjects? Or 
should we think that the learned Brahmins managed to secure the favour 
of these rulers and procure the land-grants? Each alternative has some 
points in its favour. But there is no doubt that by this time Buddhism had 
gone far ahead of its original pristine doctrine and had come to accept 
many of the popular beliefs and cults. It is this tendency which softened 
the attitude of the rulers and made them well disposed towards different 
sectarian gods and goddesses. 

it is also remarkable to note that while all other Chandra plates begin 
with the praise of Buddha , Dhamma and Sangha, here only plate no. 3 does 
so. though the plate records a land grant to Nanesrara Siva Bfuittaraka. On 
the other hand plates nos. I and 2, as said earlier, have "salutation to Lord 
Vasudeva" quite in keeping with the land-grants made to this god. Again 
verse no. 2 in these two plates has a signilicanl simile, in which "Chandra 
of Vanga” is said to combine (the qualities of) three gods—Brahma, 
Vishnu and Siva—a conception which hints at the Hindu idea of 
trinity. 

In all the three plates the land-grants made lay in Samatata-imudah 
within Pa undra-hhukti, The full name of the Hhukti was Paundravardhana - 
hhukti, 2 deriving from (he original city of Pundranagara (identified with 
Mahasthan in Bogra district). According to Prof. H.C. Ray Chaudhuri. 
“It seems to have been ihe biggest administrative division or province of 
the Gauda empire, ft extended from the summit of the Himalayas (HimCb 
vach-chhikhara of a Damodarpur plate) in the north to Khadi in the 
Sundarban region in the south."* h is, however, important to note that the 
Chandras enjoyed only a part of the extensive hhukti and even that part 
retained the original name. S am a t a tz-mandafa is generally supposed to 
include "the trans-Vleghna tracts".' 1 Within this mamlala lay Peranatana- 

i N K. BbdiLmEi. U'\mu*ruph\ of tht Bwklhiu und Budttmmktd SrtdptUr*} ut thf OtKcv AfiurJuir, 
DpuXct 1*29. pp, IIQ-Jfi 

- IB. HI. pp. l ifii lory of Bengat, Vul !, &A by K.C Mdj namld r> Dacca, 1943 {henceforward 

abbreviated as H.B.> pp„ 

* Ibid T p. 24. 

* Bud, p. 29, 
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Vishnya, as mentioned in plates nos. 2 and 3. The villages recorded in the 
plates are difficult to identify. In plate no. 2 we get a smaller revenue area 
called Mayu -Pataka. In plate no. I one boundary village is said to be 
inhabited by "supakara (cooks), Voraka (scribes), Buddhists and Nandis — 
a social grouping which is not without significance. In plate no. 1 the 
system of land measures follows two orders—(i) Pataka, Dram, Yaskti 
and Bindu in descending order, and (ii) Pataka, Drona and Kaka in the 
same order. In this plate one village boundary is marked by the over 
Buddhi Gangini, but this river need not be the modern Burhi Ganga which 
flows by the city of Dacca. 

The historical material contained in the genealogical portion of these 
inscriptions is very important. They were earlier discussed by the present 
author and published in Bengali.' In that article materials from a new 
plate of Kalyana-chandra, discovered in a Dacca scrapshop (now preserved 
in the Dacca Museum) were also used. Since then another plate of Sn- 
chandra Deva has been published - As the historical material from this 
Sylhet plate has not been discussed by the editor, Mr. Gupta Chaudhury, 
it is proposed to utilize all the available data and make a fresh reconstruc* 
Lion of the history of the Chandras. The present interpretation may be 
taken to be the new view of the author who would like his earlier statements 
to be modified in this light. 

The complete genealogy of the Chandra rulers together with the dura¬ 
tion of their rule, as found in the inscriptions, is given below . 


1) Puma-chandra 

2) Suvama-chandra (son ol No. I) 

3) Trailokya-Chandra (son of No. 2) 


= '"Sri Kanchana (according to 
Rampal plate 1 2 3 ) 

^ or 

- Sri Kanchika (according to 
L Sylhet plate *) 


4) Sri-chandra (son of No. 3 ruled 
for 46 years) 5 


=Sri Vanina (according to 
Dacca plate) 


5) Kalyana-chandra (son of No. 4) 
(ruled at least for 24 years, accord 
ing to Dacca plate). 


Kalyana Devi (Nos. 1 and 2) 


l \ H Ojas; "fum-vanier chaiwlra-F.ijii m A Ingti Academy PtirikA. 4th jar. 3rd ft. 

Diictj. 1367 B,S, (HbbnTvutcd a Pwnkm), [*p. 1-11* 

. „ v r- rii-i.Nlh.irv_"PiixhinibliLiH euppcr-pUie of M&tunja Sn ChandfB Devi in ft.X, 

S&SSriSSSEU EKJlB-. |S6. PP. „ sylte. 'U* 


J LB- VoL III„i>, 4, 

* SyU&t plate, H2, 178 and l&X 
l Madnapur pU\c: fc-P< tfwJ. VgJ. NXVlUi pp- 51 ff. 
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6) Ladha-chandra 1 (son of No. 5) =Saubhagya Devi (No. 3> 
ruled for at least 18 years) 2 

7) Govinda-chandra (son of No. 6) 
ruled for at least 23 years) * 

If Taranatha 4 is to be believed, the last ruler was Lalita-chandra, 
who is said to be a successor of Govinda-chandra. Even if we omit the last 
ruler, we have an uninterrupted succession of seven generations of the 
Chandra rulers. The last four rulers are known to have ruled for at least 
111 years with Vikrumapura in Dacca district as their head-quarters. For 
the fixation of their absolute chronology I quote from my earlier article. 
"This exact period enables us to fix the chronology of the Chandra kings 
with greater certainty. The Tirumatai 5 inscription dearly shows that 
Govinda-chandra was ruling in Vangala-desa in A.D. 1021-23. From this 
source we do not learn whether this date refers to his early career or later 
years of his reign. This uncertainty is removed if we take into evidence the 
information given by Suresvara or Surapala, the author of Sabda-Pradipa. 
According to him his father Bhadresvara served Rampaia, the Vangesvara, 
most probably belonging to the Pala dynasty. His reign period is given as 
1077-1120 6 . The author's grandfather Devagana served Govinda-chandra 
as a court physician. 7 This Govinda-chandra has been rightly taken to be 
the Chandra ruler. If this evidence can be relied upon, we can hardly think 
of more than a generation's gap between Govinda-chandra, the last of the 
Chandra rulers that we know today, and the Pala ruler Rampaia. The 
obvious implication is that the dates derived from theTirumalai inscription 
refer to the early career of Govinda-chandra. Therefore, we can fix his 
reign-period between A.D. 1020 and 1050. Now going backward from 
this dale, we arrive at A.D. 1000—J020 for Ladaha-chandra; A.D. 
975-1000 for Kalyana-chandra; and A.D. 929-975 for Sri-chandra. This 
date of Sri-chandra is fortunately confirmed by the newly-discovered Dacca 
inscription, in which Sri-chandra is said to have re-tnstated Gopala (obvi¬ 
ously Gopala II), whose dates are given as A.D. 940-960. Therefore the 
beginning of the reign of Trailokya-chandra may be placed in A.D. 900. This 

1 A* wined out in my earlier Benfali article (Puirikai. the correct name of the ruler ii LaUaJui- 
chardm, antJ not Layaha-chaiKlra* as was wraitjty read by Dr. N.K. Bhattasah owing to a hmj* an 
the none. 

J According \o Blnircll.i Image iracTspiioMnnw preserved m the Dacca Museum: S« Ep. Ind Vd. 

xvrr, pp m ir. 

J According In P&ikpara image inscription *« Indian CWrarf, Vol V!l b pp, 405-16. 

* For ft summary account of Tirana lha + i mythical story of tbeChandrai of Bhangafa iff VLB,, V o). 1 
pp, 1SM4, 

5 VoL DC, p, 233, and also Indian Hiitoriai! QuarttHy* Vol, XIII, PP- 1SI-32- 

< H.S, VoL I. p. 177, 

7 Ibkt, p* 317, 
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chronology leaves no room for doubt that the Chandras ruled in Sa mat ala 
and Vanga with their capital at Vikramapura from A.D. 900 to 1050’V 

If this long uninterrupted rule of the Chandras is accepted on the 
evidence of their inscriptions, their real position has now to be determined 
in the history of Bengal. The first question is with regard to their origin. 

From Arakan we hear of a long succession of Chandra kings prior 
to the rise of the present Chandras under discussion. A.P. Phayre- places 
the rule of the Arakanese Chandras between A.D. 788 and 957. A frag¬ 
mentary inscription 3 referring to them has been recovered from Shittaung 
temple, but there is no definite evidence to connect the Arakanese Chandras 
with our rulers. However, we get some link on numismatic grounds. 
Phayre* 1 has published the coins of the Arakanese rulers. Similar coins in 
silver have been found in large number in the Mainamati excavations-. 
In type, fabric and also in some of the coin legends there is a dose similarity 
between them. Is this sufficient to suggest relationship between the Araka¬ 
nese Chandras and the present rulers? At least the present copper-plates 
do not hint at this at all. But Indian epigraphy is generally silent about the 
royal ancestry if the descent is not from the direct ruling line. Should we 
suppose so for the present Chandra rulers? We arc actually told in the 
Rampal 6 and Dhulia 1 copper plates of Sri-Chandra that the first rukr 
Purna-chandra w as born “in the family of the Chandras (who were) rulers 
of Rohitagiri'\ From this statement it is dear that even the first ruler did 
not come from an ordinary family. He was truly of royal ancestry. Why 
do we not get the earlier reference? This question is unanswerable. While 
in the inscriptions of Sri Chandra the ancestry is traced from Purn a -chandru, 
in that (Dacca plate) of his son Kalyana-ciiandra. it is traced from Suvarna- 
chandra, and in those (Nos. I and 2) of Ladaha-chandra it is done from 
Trailokya-chandra, and finally in that (No. 3) of Govinda-chandra we get 
only from Sri-chandra. This practice suggests that the earlier history of 
the Chandras may be obtained, if we could recover the records of Trailo- 
kyachandra and of his predecessors. In the present circumstance we have 
to make the best of the available evidence. 

* Pnlrika* 

l Hi&tory or Burm, p. 45> 

J Ax, top L925-26 PP 1«~*7 

* -Qjtit. of AraUn, ti[ Pegu nrvJ of Burniii* in Nmnurnufu Oriensriti pp. -H-.N- 

■ Journal of the Numismulic Society of India. Vol. XXIV,, |I5W2>. PP 1*1-42. 

* I B. Vol. tit pp-1-9. 

T Ibid. PP- IfcJ-M; Ep. InJ. Vol. XXXin, Pt. III. PP 13+40 
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Puma-chandra, as cited earlier, is said to belong to the family of 
Rohitagiri-bhuja (rulers of Rohitagiri), Which is this Rohitagiri? Its identi¬ 
fication is disputed. Dr. D.C. Sircar 1 took it for the well-known place 
Rohtasgarh in Bihar and brought the Chandras from that region into 
East Bengal. But we have no evidence of any Chandra king as ever 
having ruled in Rohtasgarh. Apart from some similarity in the names there 
is no other corroborative factor (see also below). The present copper¬ 
plates, on the other hand, connect the Chandras inseparably with Vanga 
and the Dacca plate also speaks of their fame spreading in Vanga. If this 
statement has some force, Rohitagiri must be located in or in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Vanga, Long ago Dr. N.K. Bhattasali- identified it with the 
Lalmai range on the ground that both words mean “the hill of red earth" 
(t,e. lateritic deposit). This identification can no longer be maintained 
because in the newly-discovered Sylhet plate 3 we are told: “whose soldiers 
conquered Samatata where was situated the forest of LaJamvi traditionally 
said to have been filled with sure medicinal herbs", k is obvious that the 
present name Lalmai is a survival of the old name Lalamvi (or W), But 
south of Mainamati-Lalmai Range spread out several other ranges that 
cross Chittagong Hill Tracts right into Arakan. These hill ranges also 
show lateritic deposits. In any case this is the real “Roh" country (the hill 
parts). What was its ancient name? In the absence of other alternatives 
could we attribute the name Rohitagiri to it? If this is acceptable the present 
Chandra rulers could be brought closer to the Arakanese Chandras and at 
the same time it is possible to understand why there is so much similarity 
in the coin type. It can also be explained why they arc inseparably associated 
with Vanga. 

The inscriptions give no detail about the first two Chandra rulers— 
Purna-chandra and his son Suvarna-chandra nor are they given any 
imperial title. Hence R,C. Majumdar 4 took them to be ‘ petty local rulers". 
Dr. D.C. Sircar 5 went a step further and gave to the first three Chandra 
rulers the position of a feudatory and credited only Sri-chandra with the 
power of revolt against the authority of the Palas. Such an assumption is 
hardly justified. As we have no Chandra records earlier than the time of 
Sri-Chandra. we do not find the names of the first two Chandra rulers 
in the prose portion, where alone the imperial titles are prefixed to the 

‘ Efl. InJ. Vol, XXXIU, Pi. tit. P, 115. 

! BlmrMtiftlnhu, JyuiUltllU. 134#. B.S. pp. 7ft# IT. 

3 Sylhet plate verse 7, pagu Hi. 

* H.B. Vol. I. p. 194. 

s fcp. Ind. Vol, XXXIU, PI. lit. p. 111 
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names. In the verses wc do not get titles for any Chandra ruler. What was 
the position of the Palas in East Bengal? The Pala connection with 
Samatata and Vanga rests on unsure grounds. The reference to them in a 
foreign inscription ■ as Vangapati does not necessarily imply that the Palas 
were the rulers of the whole of Bengal Gaudesvara. Vmigesvara or Vanga¬ 
pati were vague terms, which could be hardly pinned down to one definite 
region in Bengal. But we have two inscriptions of Mahipala, of his 3rd 
and 4th regnal years, which suggest his occupation of Samatata. So far this 
ruler has been identified with Mahipala I. But the position is now different. 
As early as 194041 Dr. D.C. Sircar postulated: “It must, however, be 
admitted that there is no inherent improbability in the identification of 
Mahipala of Baghaura inscription with Mahipala II (Circa 1080-84) of 
the Pala dynasty, who was the eldest brother and a predecessor of Rama- 
pala” * It seems that Mahipala II established his authority in Samatata 
when probably the Chandra rule had come to an end for reasons not defi¬ 
nitely known to us. But wc have another inscription from Mandhuk, in 
Comilla district, referring to the first regnal year of Gopala, who is generally 
taken to be Gopala II, said to have ruled between A D. 940 and 960. 
How Gopala’s inscription could be found in Samatata at the time of Sri- 
Chandra, when the Chandra power was at its zenith, is so far a mystery. 
But its presence could be explained in the general perspective of the history 
of the period. In any case there is no evidence at all to prove that the earlier 
Chandra rulers acknowledged the suzerainty of the Pala kings. Even if we 
agree that the region of Samatata was conquered by Gopala II and later 
Mahipala I or II, we cannot prove that the Chandras were brought from 
Rohtasgadh and installed as feudatory rulers in East Bengal The Chandras 
were already there long before the time of Gopala II. Therefore, the rise 
of the Chandras has to be understood in the light of their own inscriptions. 

Even the first king, Sri Puma-chandra, has some significant qualifica¬ 
tions attached to his name. Verse No. 2 of Rampal plate says: (His name) 
was mentioned on the footstools of images, first among those “who 
possess offspring", and in novel panegyrics engraved by chisel on pillars 
of victory and copper plates". 3 Two phrases are here significant: Pada- 
Pithika, translated by Majumdar as “footstools of images” but could 
better be taken as “royal stool" (Facia meaning also throne, and “pillars 
of victory” (Jaya-stambha). From verse no. 2 in Sylhet plate we further 

1 c-fr in the tiwalior inscription of Bhoju. See Vol. XVII I, p. 10& 

2 Ifutiiin Culture, VoJ. VII r p- 412. 

3 I B, Vol. lit, p. *- 
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learn about him, “whose shameless enemies took shelter under the strange 
umbrella formed by the dust raised by his army'*, l If these references have 
any real meaning, ii can be inferred that Purna-chandra initiated the wars of 
conquest and achieved some laurels of victory over his enemies. No such 
military activity is claimed for the second king Suvarna-chandra. This 
name was chosen by the father for his “unblemished golden character” 
according to Dacca plate (verse no, 5) and, according to Rampal and 
Sylhet plates the name was due to the mother’s dream of a full moon when 
she was pregnant, To this king the significant title of Bauddhah is applied. 
The phrase was translated by N.G, Majumdar thus—“Suvama Chandra 
became a follower of Buddha”, It is because of this translation that Dr. 
R.C, Majumdar concluded: “it is probable, therefore, that until his time 
the family followed Brahmanka! religion. But henceforth the family was 
undoubtedly Buddhist". 2 This conclusion is not necessary as Majumdar’s 
translation itself is unwarranted. Actually in all the inscriptions this king’s 
noble qualities are praised and hence the title Bauddhah is deliberately 
applied to him. There is nothing in any of the inscriptions to suggest that 
his father followed the Brahmanical religion. 

The newly-discovered inscriptions throw a Hood of light on the political 
role of the third ruler Tnrilokya-chandra. In the two plates of 
Ladaha-chandra verse no. 3 speaks of— 

“The king, owing to his sole leadership over the world, was known as 
Trailokya-chandra (literally Chandra, moon, of the three words). (He was) 
crest jewel of Vanga, which was full or prosperity and rising into pro¬ 
minence". 

From this verse it is clear that he became a leader in Vanga. The detail 
of his conquests is known from other inscriptions. In the Rampal plate it 
is said that he “became king in the 'Dvipa 7 (island) to which is joined the 
word 1 Chandra ’ ” 3 In other words he became king of Chandra-Dvipa. 
In the Dacca plate the following verse ofXutt'—Gaudanam-upachada- 
manjalimayo hasteshu drishto ntt ched 
Bandhas-tarhi kathora-srinkhala mayah padeshu samropitah. 
Angais—Sarddhamagat-Pranama-rahhasan murddhna dharitrin na cited 
Yenabhyunnaia~Karkasena Sahasa Khadgena nitasiada. 

“If (he) had not seen in folded hands the fallen crest jewel of the 
Gaudas, he would have placed the noose in the form of hard chains round 

1 Sylh«t plate, p. 182, 
i H D. VoJ. t, p. JW 
i LB. Vd. HI. p. 7, 
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(his enemy's) feet. If (the enemy) had not fallen prostrate all of a sudden 
on the ground in salutation (or submission), he would have put (him) down 
immediately by his cruel sword raised high up". 

This verse takes us a step further in the career of Trailokya-chandra. 
From the rulership of Chattdra-dvipa, as known from the earlier records, 
he advanced to dash swords with the Gaudas, In my earlier article 1 I had 
suggested that the Gaudas with whom he fought must be the Pala ruler, 
probably Rajyapala, who appears to have been his contemporary. But 
the position of the Palas was already weak in Gauda owing to successful 
raids by the Chandellas and the Kalachuris.* Could we suppose thatTrado- 
kya-chandra also fished in this troubled water and gained a success? But 
why does he say—Tf he had not seen in the folded hands the fallen crest 
jewel of the Gaudas”? Did the Gaudas hold out the fallen jewel or did 
some other king surrender the Gauda crest jewel? The verse is not clear on 
this point. But light is now thrown from the Syihet copper plate (verse 

No. 7), 

Kshirodambudevapar v vata iii Srirmt-tadetaipuram 

Yatragantujamsya vismayarasah Kambojavar11 udbhuiaih, 

Lalamb ivanamatra-vatikasa tair-an vishyasiddhaushadht L 

Vyahara Hi ha sru tas-Samata fai m irjjitya Yat Sainikaih* 

This verse is in continuation of the earlier verse No. 6 which is in 
praise of Trailokya-chandra. He is said to have “had the desire of conquer¬ 
ing the Earth” and further “extinguished the fire of his enemies in battle * 
Who were his enemies and what success he achieved, are given in verse 
No. 7. It is in this light that l translate the verse as follows: 

Trailokya-chandra "whose soldiers conquered Samatata, where was 
(situated) Lalambi forest well-known for well-tried medicinal herbs, sought 
for by hundreds of persons suffering from Vatika (morbid disease), (and 
where) was this glorious (capital) city (standing) like a Deva-parvata 
(venerable mountain) in the waters of the sea, where the new-comers were 
filled with wonder at the strange news of the Kambojas” 

This translation differs maierially from that given by Mr, Gupta 
Chaudhury and makes better sense. We definitely learn that Trailokya- 
chandra conquered Samatata. We can not say from whom he snatched it. 
The only other name occurring in the verse is that of the Kambojas but the 
verse talks only about their “wonderful news”. Their actual deeds remain 

i SySwi^rHite.r tm S* p. 181 tor toe tmiulatico given by Mr, Cup* CbswUnsy. 
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a secret. However, one thing is clear that the Kambojas appeared 
in history as early as the lime of Trailokya-chandra and that they perform' 
ed some significant deeds worthy of record in the present inscription. But 
those deeds should hardJy find mention in this record unless they were 
something to do with Trailokya-chandra, whose soldiers are credited with 
the conquest of Sam a lata, Should we construe that while Kambojas con¬ 
quered North Bengal, Trailokya-chandra managed to occupy Samatata? 
The answer is not clear. Again the verse refers to the “newcomers". Who 
were they? From where did they come? Should we think that the new¬ 
comers" were refugees coming from North Bengal and taking shelter in 
Samatata? If this is true, could they be the original Gauda rulers, i.e. the 
Palas, who, being defeated by the Kambojas, took shelter in Samatata. 
Such inferences may be far-fetched, but the next verse in the Sylhet plate, 
though hyperbolic, is still more significant. 

“Drinking nice coagulated milk 1 out of curiosity in villages ensconced 
amidst black hills (Kmhna-sikhmi gratneshu) and drinking (waters of) the 
rivers tunnelling 2 through the forest on the plateaus girdling the Vindhya 
hills, the army of this victor entered Malaya amidst the noise produced by 
their own tumult and the rumbling sound with which stones from the peak 
of the mountains were thrown down by the roaring currents of Kaveri”. 3 

If we leave aside the ornamental simile, the verse probably implies 
that the king, having conquered Vanga, advanoed successfully towards the 
Vindhyas and the Malaya mountain. Whether such a wide claim is true 
or not, it is fairly clear that Trailokya-chandra was a king of Chandra- 
dvipa, conquered Samatata, became the sole ruler of Vanga, had a contest 
with the Gaudas and struggled against the rulers of the Vindhyas, probably 
the Kalaehuris, and against those of Malaya probably the Rashtrakutas or 
any other southern ruler. 

It is in this light that we should now understand the phrase, Adharo 
Harikela-raja-Kakttda-chcfthaira-Smiianam Sriyam* "Support of the royal 
umbrella, smiling with glory, belonging to the king of Harikela'. 5 

The words do not claim that Trailokya-chandra was a ruler ol Hari- 
kela nor do we learn from any other inscriptions about his military advances 

l This translation is gives for the- reading Chmga^twlkmi, but l take the reading m \ 
meaning milk of Vanity U. having conqutimJ Vanga, 

l This is the lr.mitation far the reading SnrungH, but the Tending could be SarMu a, Fuhftui 
being the name of i river. 

3 Sylhet plate, p, Iti3. 

* l.B. VoL III p. 4 

3 For different interpretations sec UM. VoL l, p. 195, 
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in the region of Harikela, i.e. Surma valley of the Sylhet district. But he 
was the main “support" of Harikela ruler. In other words he must have 
been on friendly terms with him and further given him a military protection. 
On the basis of this inscription we can not say that Trail okya-ch and ra 
ruled over Harikela, as is maintained by Dr. R C. Majumdar. 1 On the 
other hand there is nothing in this phraseology to support the conten¬ 
tion of Dr. D.C. Sircar that Trailokya-chandra was subordinate to the 
king of Harikela. He has been able to find a Harikela king in Kantidcva, 
known from his Chittagong plate .2 But if one reads the plate carefully, 
one gets the impression that Kantideva was a ruler of only Harikela- 
mandah. who could not even gather courage to use full imperial title, as 
the phrase Parama-bhatiaraka is missing from among his titles. If the 
events that followed in the reign of Sri-chandra are to be believed, it is 
highly probable that Harikela raja was a subordinate ally of Trailokya- 
chandra. This conclusion is confirmed in inscriptions Nos. 1 and 2, in 
which he is said to have been “The shelter of the great rulers of Earth 
and the possessor of endless resources". 


The wife of Trailokya-chandra bears the name of Sri-Kanchana in 
Ram pa l and Sri-Kanchika in Sylhet plate. From her was bom Sri-chandra 
who bears the titles of Paramesvara Parama-bha t tar aka Maharajadhiraja 
in all his inscriptions. In his earlier inscriptions he is known as having 
"made the Earth decorated with one single umbrella and put his enemies 
in prison-houses and made the facesof the Quarters fragrant with his fame.” 
All the inscriptions praise his fighting genius and no, 3 calls him “the leader 
of the kings of the Earth". Some detail of his wars is obtained from the 
Mainamali plates no. 1 and 2. Verse no. 6 records. 


He "who made complete the vows, in the form of the shedding oi tear¬ 
drops of the ladies of the Lord of Fragjyotisha. and made the blossom¬ 
like lips of the ladies of the harem of the Gauda king empty of smile in the 
shape of lotus stalk’. 

This verse tells us definitely of his wars in two directions. Again his 
Sylhet Copper-plate, which by the by confirms the occupation of this region 
(Srihatia mandala) by Sri-chandra. gives a lengthy description in verses 
12,13, 14 and 15 how this ruler conquered Kamarupa and advanced to the 
banks'of the Uuhitya (Brahmaputra) and Pushpabhadra and even to the 


1 

2 


H B. Vd, I,p. 135 

Ncw traerved in llw DiCCd 


Muslim, Srt JW- Vd. XXVJ h pp. 313 if. 


LB, Vd. JU. P* ** 
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foot of the Himalayas. One hyperbolic verse puts to grief the Yamani 1 , 
fjuni and Uikali ladies. It is only in the Dacca copper plate that we get 
proper names of the defeated rulers; 

Prilhvipaia-bhaya-pramarijana-vidhavardrah kathora-kramo, 

Go varnnonmafhane rnahoisovo~gurur-Gopato-samropane, 

L Ha-nirjira-Ra rnapaf - mahishi pratyarppane salrapo, 
Yasyaneka-rasaspadam sukritmo Visvavahtmbo bhujah. 

Sri-chandra "who was moist (i.e. soft) in the act of washing away the 
fear of Prithripata. was hard and enterprising in the churning of Govarnna? 
was great in the great festivity of re-instating Gopaia , was a protector of 
sacrifices (or vows) in returning the queen of Ratnapala, who was easily 
defeated, and whose arm was the universal support of the virtuous and 
receptacle of various sentiments'\ 

Here for the first time we get the name of the contemporary rulers with 
whom Sri-chandra had some relation. Of the lour rulers, Prithvipala 
appears to have been a Pala prince mentioned in the Ramacharita. 4 It is 
difficult to identify Govarnna, Gopaia is obviously the Pala ruler Gopaia II, 
whose one inscription is found at Mandhuk dated in his first regnal year. 
Was it possible for Gopaia II to conquer a part of the Comill a region 
(ancient Samatata}? The trend of history does not support this hypothesis. 
On the other hand, the present verse clearly says that Sri-chandra helped 
in reinstating Gopaia II on the throne. If this inlormation is combined 
with the arrival of the “new-comers" in Samatata, as known !rom the 
Sylhet plate, it may be inferred that the new-comers could be the Pala 
rulers and their retinue. It is likely that during this period of refuge in 
Samatata Gopaia IPs name was recorded in the Mandhuk image inscrip¬ 
tion. Shortly afterwards Sri-chandra took steps to re-install him on the 
throne of Gauda. If this reconstruction is correct, theChandras could really 
deserve the attributes given in their newly-discovered inscriptions. The last 
ruler defeated by Sri-chandra was Ratnapala, who could be no other 
than the king of Kamarupa, against which country Sri-chandra is known 
from his Sylhet plate to have launched a successful invasion. But Sri- 
chandra did not seem to have annexed Kamarupa. The noble way in which 
he kept his vow in returning Ratnapaia’s queen suggests that the latter. 

1 Yamrnti may be u mbukc for ftrtmi/. generally uicd for ftweifiiieti, 

i lit my curlier Bengali arlidfl (iee Ftmika j l gave ihc reading RM&Uwpitfa bm Lhe present rending is 
mere convincing. 

1 If Cfov&rnrm is dot a proper name, il can be broken into + Arma. 

+ HM- VoL 1. p, 123 tJL 3 quitting J? numkuriHt. 
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though defeated, was not removed from the throne. It is because of _ 
wonderful achievements that Sri-chandra is so much remembered in the 
inscriptions. He was really the king “whose arm was the universal support 

of the virtuous”* 

The long reign of Sri-chandra came to an end with the succession to 
the throne of his worthy son Paramesvara Paramabhauaraka Maharaja* 
dhintja Kalyana-chandra* The Dacca copper plate \* as issue ■ y iim. ^ 
plate is dated in his 24th regnal year* This plate praises only the no e 
qualities of the king. In the present inscriptions Nos. I & - verse T _ ■ 
says that he “was carried high on their heads by the great lords of the 
world” Verse No. 8 details his military exploits. He “who caused s re¬ 
ding of big tears in the eyes of the Mlechchhas, and made the moon-bke 
faces of the Gauda ladies devoid of sweet smile in the form of mo °" 1rays ' 
and who spread spotless fame in eight directions of the B l ^’ which b ^^ e 
resplendant like the rays of the moon after the dispersal of the clouds . 

This verse clearly continues the story of the long-drawn struggle started 
in the earlier reigns during the lifetime of Kalyana-chandra Again there 
are two enemies—the Mlechchhas and the Gaudas. This information is 
further confirmed in inscription No. 3. Verse No. 7 records— 

He “who made the river Lohitya (i.e. Brahmaputra) redoubled by the 
tears dropping down from the eyes of the Mlechchha ladies who were agi¬ 
tated owing to the killing of their husbands; and who, having by force 
snatched away the multitude of the army consisting of elephants horses 
and foot-soldiers in the battle-field made the face of the king of Gauda 
bend down under the weight of shame for a long while . 

This verse leaves no room for doubt that the term Mlechchha was 
used for the inhabitants of Lohitya (Brahmaputra) valley, i.e. Kamarupa 
The war against this ruler was a continuation of the earlier strugg e. u i 
is difficult to identify the Gauda ruler. In any case Kalyana-chandra kept up 
the military glory of his family. For three generations the Chandraswon 
successes against the Gaudas and the rulers of Kamarupa. 

The wife of Kalyana-chandra was known as Kalyana Dew and was 
the daughter of a rich merchant. By her was born Ladaha-chandra, who 
succeeded to the throne after the death of his father. No military exp oi 
were recorded about him either in his own inscriptions or in that of his son 
Govinda-chandra. Probably the Gauda ruler Mahipala l. who was his 
contemporary, in restoring Pala glory, put a limitation upon the military 
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glory of the Chandras. All the three inscriptions praise his vir tuous conduct 
and give prominence to his holy pilgrimage to Banaras. i! is likely that his 
failure in the field of battle made him more religious, but the way in which 
he bore the full imperial titles, suggests that he was not subject to any other 
ruler. He still maintained his independence. The details of his religious 
acts may be read in his inscriptions Nos. 1 and 2. 


His wife was Saubhagya Devi, who gave birth to Govinda-chandra. 
Inscription No. 3 speaks about his training as a prince: “He was educated 
with ease in a few days and won mastery over different branches of learning 
in his childhood. He was well-practised in riding horses and elephants, and 
one who was acquainted with all the arts'*. The inscription further records 
about him: “The lord of earth was lauded by the people as the sole 
(monarch) everyday, in every direction, in every house, with delight, with 
curiosity and with ecstasy of joy”. Further on the king is blessed in the 
following words: 

“Let the self-born god (Brahma) bestow welfare (on him) plentifully: 
let Vishnu sustain his body and may Siva kill the enemies of Govinda- 
chandra of great renown”. 


It seems that inscription No. 3 was issued during the early years ol his 
reien and hence no reference is made to any military exploits of the^ruler 
if there were any. So far we know very little about his reign except that he 
ruled for about 23 years and probably it was he who bore the brunt of the 
Chola invasion. 


The discovery of these inscriptions has enabled us to give a connected 
history of the Chandras of East Bengal and has further helped in under¬ 
standing the political currents that were then affecting the whole ol Bengal 
and Assam. The decline of the Pala empire after the death of Devapala 
can now be seen in a better perspective and the place of the Kambojas in 
the history of Bengal can be better appreciated. Formerly the Chandras 
were supposed to be subordinate to the Palas, according to some historians, 
but now we learn about the definite help given by the Chandra rulers to the 
palas in winning back the throne orGauda. It was probably lor this cour¬ 
teous help that Mahipala I. when restoring the glory of his iamily, did not 
disturb Ladaha-chandra. but rather helped, to a certain extent, in per orm- 
ing his religious acts at the holy places. Whether there wasanyall lance 
between the Chandras and the Palas, is difficult to say. But while the Palas 
declined, the Chandras rose to Fame and materially helped them. When the 
Palas regained their glory under Mahipala I. the Chandras survived as 
independent rulers with their capital at Vikramapura. What led to their 
downfall is still a mystery. 


The inscriptions are now edited below: 



Na. t 


MAI NAM ATI COPPEfc-PLATE^OF LA^AHA CHANDRA DEVA 
Dated in (he 6th regnal year, 36th day ofJy«h|ha 

Text 1 

Obverse 

Line L Om- Om namo bhagavatc VasudevSya II 

J y ci 11 i- ins h a ru -s L> i ra iti ch y ut am- a \ ri re I rli- 

Line 2, chchandrah >aiai-kshan&m-abhud-bhuvarv-aik£i-dTpah I 

Vargus-tatah pravavplc prithivT-pa- 

Line 3* tTifiuh 

Sarouarai^Ha-.anda^ha samunltaia^-cha |J |l|* 

Visvopakaratya paro- 

Line 4 vidhata dharmyHt-pathas-diachyuia eva jatya f 

Ma I iei varas-chajananad-ato bhud-devat fajaimc' 

Lip* 5 . va sa chandra-Vangah H (2)* 

Tasy-abhyunnati-salinat} prachayino Vaiigasya imikiamanih 
KhyStah kshtna-vulay-aika -na- 

Line 6 . yakalaya Trailokyachandrti mipah- It 

Akshudrah parisuddhimana-palatalrSiah suvrillo guna- 
Grahyah pynya- 

Line 7. iamo babhuva jagaiah prityai cha bhihyai cha yah H (3)* 

SampSdyalc pratinar&iti sfuti-pavambhir-adyapi yasya gunino- 

Li ne g, guna-sankathabhih I 

A na nda-bash pa - bh a ra-mani h a ra - pa ksh ma-cha k s Ho |j 
paryullasat-pulaka*kanchokam-aftgani-angaTn 11(4}’ 

Tasmat-ma-* 

1 edited from ihe or ijunsl copper-pine. 

* expressed by symbol, 

» Metre: Vawnuuilaki. 

* Metre. UpajaiL 

4 Drop one tenrejl line 

* Metre: Si1i\h11 jl.ikrpilMi. 

* Metre: VjvinUlil&kii, 

* R«u tasninl—ma 
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Lint 9. hivimbtipilTfi sarapad-ananta 

Bhog-aspadat-sa fnakarad-vdadher-jv-enduh ( 

SfT Chandra ily-ajani-kinchana- kant i - 

Line 10. chauras- 

•Tanvan j'riyani jagaii Icafichana-kaachAne yajiil(5) J 
Prdgfyofijhei iw v ad Kujana- locha nan am 
flishpa-vyay a-vrutam-a - 

Line II. kharujitam-aialana I 

Gautf-5 varod ha-van i <-adhara-paHa vim 
Chaktt tha yo vigaliia-sitiUa-kudmafini 11(6)' 

R3jnSs-ta-. 

Line 12. sya pavi(rit-obhay&-kuli|j KatySpacfm/idnip sutap 

PrakhyatO vimal-ojjvalsiMribhu^an'adaftVara'bhulair-gupaili I 
Jltyi- 

Lmc 13. d harm a mayo mahavanibhfitim tungaih sirobhir-dhfitap 

Sadbhiji sevyatama|) pravaha-iva yas-lnml rota sat] pavanah 11(7)3 

Line 14. 3//erArAjhw«jn-nayan«hu* ycna janitajj ithgWfu 5 kosa-vyayo 

Gaii<fih5/h smita-ebandrika-v jrahitji 1) srishjas-cha vaktrendivafi (*|) 

Line 1$, At as la ra nijair-yasobhir-am a iair-ash!a vana&h(odayair- 

Yas-choua!) s'asa bhnt-karoir*iva phana-tyaga-prakasair-disahtl (8)* 
Lakshiiif' 

Line 16. r-ivatyan!amanojS»-r3pa tasy-5nuropa purushottamasya I 

Priya ta 1 dari dhanakeli-kaJyl Kalya^ukvlh stibbl ba- 

Line |7. bhuvfl IC(9j■ 

KuntTva iaiyavicharn Rudramvliinajam Maha$enant I 
Sutcsma Lafahaehandtam il khalu dtvT mahirha-gupam 11 (ID) 9 
Oivyo dn* 

Line 18. ndubhir-unminida nanpiur-vidyadhara-irepaya^ 

Push pa ri-cha 10 tridiva t-papal a ma d h uk [it -kvl gomti -vac h al itam I 
Jate yatra va- 

Line 19, vup sukhas-cha tnaruias-tis-dia prasedur-diso 

DevT~duram*udasvasat-kjm-aparam sXrddhaib.sumudrai^-cha bbijh IF(11) ■ 
Kashi ham prapad-ahobhi- 

* Read uduach-chhriyun jayaii luaeluiw-kjnchtirKi yah, 

* Mein: VaumatiUki. 

1 Metre: SirduInvArklita. 

4 Read MkchchhTrvam iiayaneshu 

1 Read itljulisru. 

* Metre: S&rdubmkrtyla. 

? Read iu. 

* Metre; tjpa>au. 

* Metre: Viihimavpitt 

,A Read puihpith cKa. 

* * Metre: SardulavihrldiiH, 
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Line 20. r-eva paramam vidyopavidyi&u yah 

Krdran-yai-cha shadintarin4vi sataift bahyait -ajaishtd^rTn I 
Bhanu 1 yasya cha fl3jif£i-tfi- 

Line 2L bhuvanodgliair-gunanlm gap air- 

GT^cha sns-cha vasnndharj cha va&agas-lisropy-abhuvann-imlti H (12)* 
Praytijyaians-tan gupavan guna- 

Line 22 r n yo inahaphalam vriddhim-avlpya ch-uisham I 

Bhokta cha gopia cha nayaika^hakshur-abhu'd-bhuvah sagara-mckhalayih 11 (| J)* 
LakshmTbi-uiji- 

Linc Dp !a-vikramo bali^aya-pr&khylta-vTryQdayas- 

Chakre yah purushotiamo mja-gunais-tais-iair-anunyanugilm 1 
An gesh v-ar ppay ita- 

Line 24. n-cha* bhuMm-anagham karnaffi*-vijetl cha yo 

Durgayah karam-agrahid-giribhuvo bhutesa lam-asihiiah II (14) T 

yo-nlarmagnaiHcha pa ram para- 

Line 25. marn-upapEas-chlsu-vidyiiiajdrhlm 

Dashpa yaji khyata-vTryo jagad»varLa-maha-natika nayakena I 
K shombh rTn-mau I i -mala- pa- 

Line 26. rimala-surabMT-bhuta-padabja-rep m * 

Ya$-ch-anany-alapairim-akpta-vasumatTm-aprayasad-ahobhih If(J 5)9 
AnSrSpasyam-ayasTi-saha-gi- 

Line 27. ri-sutayl sambhuna dhyasiiayUm- 

AsnasTt-talra ganger pay as i svan-atarppTi-piEpnl-cha^ 1 
Pagau pinau dvijlnSm-atha- 

Line 28. kanakam-adai-tasya ko veili sahkhylrh 

Sankhyavaii-eka cva tribhu vana*t ilakaji kshiriipaLir-dhik-lad-anyln II {\b}*Q 
SEkshad-akshala-dhTr-a- 

Linc 29, ^ yashu^a^dasabhir^yatr-asvamedhakb ^vabhuh 

Sn kamhah saha durgaya pramudito yam-adhyavut&Tt-ivayam I 
G a nga- ks hal i l a-pa pa- pan k a-vi. 

Line 30. ^hadani tamtiya VaragasTm 

Saunau cba pradadau cha koMim-akhilafli dhamn-^nuragy nripah II (17) 11 
Sukham snltva kriiva tad-anu pi|mam&rppa- 

1 Rc^d Btarfuryuya. 

* Read vasiais. 

J Mtirc: SlrdulavthrTdilii. 

* Metre: UpujiiL 

s Read yitam cha. 

* Reid kamam, 

* Mare: SJrdtrlavLkrTdTi a. 

* Metre: Srafdham. 

* ftc.-vd uJn-aviirppTdi<ha piinn I 

10 Metre: SrajzdtLiii. 

11 M Cl It: SSrdii t j viknJjcj . 
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Line 31. 


Hii'Vidhirfr 

Vidhijnflh sambliede stidii payasi ganga-yarounayGh | 

Dvijanum ■-) arshin Mm ghanj-kanaka-dhafa-viiarariaji> 
Mahibhulah so- 


Rtvtrse 


Line 32. 

Line 33. 

Line 34, 

Line 35. 

Line 36, 

Line 37, 

Line 38. 

Line 39, 

Line 40. 

Line 41. 


bhuch-thhaireiyilum-alath Bhishnia-charhall N (|g)i 
Slhine-iraita surjpagii chn yamuna chBlraiva span da¬ 


le 


So-py-aimiva yuga-kshayakhiLj- ^gad-dhany-aika-saluhTvacah I 
Tasy-alr-aiva cha kirlf i-vallabha-nripa- ' * 

sy-3 k alpa-djj na rh janah 

Sntyain *■ visma y a- gh npd amli na-s i rasa [i ke va naro munch idh |J([ 9 )' 

Svasti sa khalu SrT Vjkramapurj sama* 

m r _ 

vasita Snmaj-jayasfcaiidhSvarat-Pafamji-saugalo Mahirajadhirlja SrJ Katvana 
Chandra Dew pSdffmidhyfiah Paramesvara Pa- 

rafm-bhajl&mfca M atarijadhirijafr SrTman Ltttfaha Chandra Dewh KuiilT II 
Paundru-bbuk ty-antahpdU' J Samamta-imtadalc 5 | 

**" p<, li^ rrak ^ \ Pii u lJa h ad 3*sambaddlu sva-sTmSvachtfhhiiina pad-ona^shnd* 
drona-pramapa Champaviip? bbumau I Talha Do J lava- 

yikS sarfij! Purvcpa (irrghika-paaehiro-Srddha-supakara-soraka-buddha-nandi- 

gfama-bhunn-pajH’him-am-ifopiia kTlakaK sT- 

*w 

mnMdakshipcna balesvara-varddhaki-vorakarbfiumy-mtniailhS ! govindoFTdiama- 
d^kshma-pa^as-chii sima* 1 p^chirnirna udago 

dhanika_ bhlintc|i plirv^Sj-^Hlhjm-bhjrncr-d.ikshma-sTnj-afy.^upiia-kTtaka^hana- 

rava-bltumer-dakvhma-srm-Sji-purva- * 

S7mjlay.ih sTmu I uujrepa jayalunibha-gramTya-dakstnn-jlih s7ma-' f ev;n*i cliatuij- 

s nn-TJ vac hch h j nna-b i ndu-d vay-adh i k a-k ak a-i rii.. 


Lme 42 


y*°pet a-pa nc h j -y psli h i’ a- pa d -°na- pa n el la- d lon-anvi-ashi^pjijkii-pafiimiina- 

vappasiihha-vonika^grameeha l taihaguptina- * v * 


Line 43. 


\nn r j saA 3 ] 
sTml J 1 pasch 


purvepa buddlilyaAginT-jJma I dakshmenj kara^uh ^Etrakoll.iNihh 
imena vaggurahhoga-bhumth pas'chi- 


Line 44. 


batldikjrddhaho^mS^ f evam chaius-sTm ^achchhinna-.aggura- 


■ fU*d nam lit. 

3 Mcun Si^tunnr. 

1 Read SiaEyjiVi vjimaya. 

* Mcirc SardulJviVfTcJ iu 

* Dmp the venial liner. 

* The reading il eomeci. 


M/UH&mati Copper Pa lies 


*11 


Line 45. bhoga ‘Idh riti pura-ha^i ka-sa incia-ka k-ad hika-navn-dron-opeta-p5i aka-[raya-bhumi 
proma na-ma I ia deva-grame eha samupaga- 

Litic 46, i-asesha rajapurusha rajfTT r Jr aka rajaputra ra]aa»3tya maha^ yuhapati mandalapaii 
mahasandhivigraluka 1 * 1 mahase* 

Line 47, nSpati HtnahSkihapaialtk.i ’tmahasarwadhikpia '[mahapratTliara 1 1 kotlapala 1 1 
daus&adhasadhanika Mchauroddharagika 'fnau- 

Line 48. bala*hasty‘asva-go-mahisha'javik'adi*v>apriLaka 1 1 gaulmika 1 1 saulkika 1 I danda- 
pas'ika 1 J dandaniiyaka 1 [ v is hay a pal y-SdTn -a nya ri - 

Lire iitia aakula-irSja-pSd-opajtvino-dhyaksha-praeharoktan-niiiakim if an 1 t cha|a-bha{a- 

jSlTyan 1 f janapadan 1 ! ksheirakarafis-chn 

Line 50. brahmanoftaran yalharham manayati bodhayati itmadisati cha) matam-sstu 
bhavatarn Yat h-o pari-l i khi la-bhu mir-iyaift eraina^Ka- 

Line 51. yafl^ha I svfrtmvavachchhtanam' I ifiria-pHti-godura^paryantaA 1 I satalam' | 
soddeiSm' l aSrnropana&aih 1 | sagu\aka-nalikeradi 1 I salavagsdi 1 I sojala- 

Line 52. sthalam 1 1 so ga rites haram 1 t sadas^paradham 1 1 sachauroddharapaift i f paribnd- 
sar\a-p7iJaiTi ' t achata-bhEta-pravesadi 1 I nkiffchit-pragrahyaA > f samasia-ra- 

Line 53. ja-bhoga-kara-birapya-praiyilya-sabitaiK 1 | asmnukariia SrT Ladaho MSdhava 
bhanffradiSya < 1 vidhivaii-tidakt-purvakaA kritva* 1 punye- 

Line 54. Iiani 1 t b!iaga\ antam 3 -vasudeva-bhat^5rakamuddisya m ato-pi t re) r-atman as*cha 
piinya-yasp-bhi' riddhaye 1 1 achand r-a rk a-k sh it i-so makJ- 

Ltne 55. la Ay aval' l bhumichcfchidra-nyaycna > l snmadKJhprmtna-chakni-mudrayail t Hnira- 
s£sanTkri:ya dhaukitnnvasTTiiibtiili ato bhavadbliih sarvair-anu- 

Line 56. manta\yam bhai ibhir api bhupalibliir-bhuTncr-ddara-phab-gaura^Id apaliarape 
mahS-n a rak a- pHi a -bh ay sic h -cha dana m *idam-a (yimodva- 

Line 57. nu-pllaniyflm l nivibibhili ksheirakarjit^h’ljna-iravana'VidhevTbliuya yath-ochita- 
praiyay-opanayab karayailt I 

Line 58. bhavatili chatra dhamM-Imusiinsinah slokah I 

Bhumim yah pratigrihmii yas-eba bhumim prayachchhali ] 

L'bhau tau punya-kfirmaiiau niyatam svarga-gaminau 11 (II s 

Line 59, Shasht im 4 -vanhasa hastigi svarge modal i bhumidah 1 

Aksheptl charumani'i eha tSnyeva narakam-vsset T I i2t ? 

Svadaitam*-paradatiam*-v« yo hartia vnsundha- 1,1 

1 Drop ihe vertka) tine. 

z Read yam ehn, 

l Rc;id btag^vunUirti vaiiideva 

4 Read dhatm-Irmiamirwh 
J Mesre: Anushiubh, 
e Read Shi^im va, 

* Read nnraiarii yj«I, 

i Rend pjffl- 

* Read tiaradfSElSrh vu 
tp Read vabundhiif Sill 
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Line 61, 


Line 62. 


darn I 1 

Sa Mshihayam fcrimirf-bhuiva pitribhis-vthu padiyatell 
Hahubhir-vasiidha Jail;! raja bh is -sagaradibhih | 

Vasya yasya yadl bhumis-tasya Tasya 

tada pPialjm l ll(4)? 

Iti-kanula-JalSmbu-bindu-lolam s'rryum-arue^intya maitu$jiya-j 7 viti 1 i-cha* J 
Sakalam-idam- udahriiaiH-cha buddhva na hi pitrushaili para-kT* 

mayo v i lopyah 11 (5)* 

SrTmai-latiaha thandra dent padiy* samvat 6 jcshlha*-dine M mahasandlil ni anu 
rntthnkslia m II 


Verse 2. 


Verse 3. 


Translation 

Line I. Orii Orn. Salutation to The Lord Vasudcva, 

VC ^ e ** u t - . Tl,e IighL c ° o1 as in0w - '"“mating not from the three-eyed god (i.e. 

3 the <rhaitdrB p tt which beta me the uftiq ue lamp of I he c^rth that very 

Tfiomeni From him, the lord of the world. Vangs became fruitful, plain i.e. peace- 
nil) and. prosperous. 

That Chandra ofVanga was. as ir were, three lords (combined) in 
liimvcfT: The creator (Brahma) being a great benefactor of the world, Achyuta 
i Vishnu), not having by nattirt deviated from the path of virtue, and Mahadeva 
god unborn, btin^ the lord from hi* very binh r * 

1 he king, owing to his sole leadership over the world, was known as 
Trudokya (literally Chandra, moon, of, lie three worlds). (He was) 

the crest jewel of Vanga. which was full of prosperity and rising fmo prominence. 
He, who was the most sacred of all. dispeller o’f hundred and one fears, or noble 
conduct, endowed with qualities, and Tull of purities, became an object of 
love and welfare to the world; 

The sioTi.es of whose laudable deeds, sanctifying the ears, even today 
inspire everybody; and every one has his eyebrows heavy with tears of joy owing 

to great delight, and the body (wears) a coat of hairs standing on ends in an 
testacy of joy. 

n ,_ F ? m u m ’ Wh ° WaS l S* iMler Df llte *«« rulers of earth and the 

possessor of endless resources. Sn Chandra, who was stealing the lustre or gold. 

Read Iffimir* 

Metre: Amis lit uhh. 

Read pHalmti. 

Read lacli dm* 

Meirt: PuthpliiigrJ. 

* Read jyrth|ha. 

\ JS* J* ”5®** '* <0 lllc mMn th “ «"•"»*» from the head of Mahadeva. 

U('Z. aSni»“ 0 ,lw ■*»•*«° Ihe dynasty 

’ SSSS^Z^tSSS." ways: ch “ >*»«i « Chn+^janarud, and to, two 


Verse 4. 


Verse 5. 
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was bora Like the god moon from the ocean of sharks. Like his father he, 
being the gold of gold, won over the goddess of beauty* 

Who made complete the vows, in the form of the shedding of tear¬ 
drops, of the ladies of the Lord of Pmg-jyoddha, and made the blossom-like Ups 
of the ladies of the harem of the Cauda it mg' devoid or smile in the shape of lotus 
stalk. 

That king's son was Kahuna Chandra, who sanctified both the families 
(j.e, paternal and maternal) and was famous for his bright and pure accom¬ 
plishments, which were the ornaments of the three worlds' who was virtuous 
by nature and was carried high on their heads by the great lords of the world, 
and who was served by the good people like the sacred current of the three 
streams (Le. Ganges or the Trisrota river) <; 

Who caused shedding of big tears In the eyes of the Miechdihox, and 
made the moon-like faces of the Cauda ladies devoid of sweet smile in the form 
of moon rays, and who spread spotless fame in eight directions of the globe, 
which became resplendam like the rays of the moon after the dispersal of the 
clouds, 

H b dear wife, the auspicious Kahuna Devi, was the daughter of a rich 
merchant (Dh&nakeli), and was of uncommon beauiy worthy ofliim, best among 
men, as Lakshmi is to Vishnu. 

That queen gave birth to a son, Ladaha Chandra, of rare qualities, just 
as K.unti gave birth to one of truthful speech (i,c. Yudhishthira), and the wife 
of Rudra (i.e. Parvati) to Mahasena (i.e. Karttikeya); 

Who, when born, the divine drums were sounded, the whole host of the 
Vidyadharos began to dance, flowers dropped down from heaven, echoed with the 
humming waves of the bees, the pleasant wind began to blow, and the direc¬ 
tions assumed a cheerful aspect, the Devi (goddess or queen) began to heave 
with delight, what to say more, the earth along with the ocean began to shake 
with pleasure; 

Verse 12. Who in a few dnys reached the end of learning and subsidiary learning 

and conquered the six, cruel as they were, internal (passions)- and a hundred 
of external enemies. The three worlds (i.e. domains} of his lord (i.c. father) 
became pleased with his manifold qualities which were extolled (in the three 
worlds), and all these three, speech, wealth and earth came under his control; 

Verse 13. The meritorious one applies all his good qualities and obtained from 

them an ever-increasing great result, and he, whose eyes were exclusively devoted 
to polity, became an enjoycr and protector of the sea-girl earth; 

Verse 14. Who made the goddess Lakshmi follow none but himself, —who was 

ihe best of men, whose rising power was known by victories over Bali (i.e. heroic 

i ]t may be pointed out that there is a river called TiJia (which stands f« Trisrota) in North Bengal. 

It possibly lay in ihe country of die Cauda;, defeated by Kaiyaim Chandra, (see neat verve), 
s The sa passions art kima (desire), krodha (onpr), lobha (greed), raoha (infatuation), made \ pridei. 
and matsarya (envy). 


Verse 6, 

Verse 7. 

Verst 8. 

Verse 9. 

Verse 10. 

Verse li. 
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Verse 15. 


Verse 16. 


Verse 17. 


Verse 18. 


Verse 19. 


Lines 34-36 


Lines 36-37 


men), who was endowed with valour by dim of his own attributes, who control¬ 
led his desires and brought all round prosperity, and who played the role of 
Bhutesa (i.e. Siva) by receiving tributes from the hilly foils just as Siva 
besmearing his body with white ashes, accepted the hand of Durga the 
daughter of Giri (ire. the Himalaya) ; 

Who with his mind concentrated, crossed to the other end of the rivers 
of learning withm a short space of time, became known for his heroism with 
hrs arm playing the role of a hero in the great drama of protecting the world. 
He whose dust of his lotus-Iitc feet became fragrant with the scent of the 
garlands worn on the heads of the kings, brought the earth under his sole sure- 
raitity m a few days (and) without much effort. 

He went to Varanasi (Bartons), which is the abode of Sambhu (Siva) 
and the daughter of Himalaya (i.c. Parvati). bathed there in the waters of the 
Canges, became free from sins, offered oblations to his own forefathers, placed 
gold in the hands of (many) Brahmins, w ho knows their number? Thus full of 

wisdom he, the lord of earth, was alone the crest jewel of the three worlds Fie 
upon others. 

where „ JJf *“5 ^voted to Dfmrma (i.e, religion), having come to Varanasi 
here one is purified from the mud-like sins being washed away by the waters 
of the Ganges, bathed and gave away all his treasures ;_and where Sri Kant ha 

| a b * m * plea5cd ' h,mseir refld “ with Durga, and where the self-born 
' 1 Brahma >- of unimpaired genius, himself performed ien hone sacrifices. 

Fa ., balhi 1 n * and Performing the rites of offering oblations to the 

hers m the sacred waters at the confluence of the Ganges and Yamuna, he 
*ho was conversant with the rules of law and whose conduct was like that of 

£™!' ? ecame in capable of quenching the thirst of the 

Brahmins by giving away the streams of gold. 

t,:„„ t- vc,y p * ace divine nver (i.e. Ganges) and Yamuna are throb¬ 

bing (ire. joining logetlier); here stands the great banyan tree, the only witness of 

2K“ *77**: ° fthC " h0le UnJVtr$C ' and Who ^ong’tbe people, 

fume o f at) the ctema1 of ‘he king adored for his 

lCi do not really feel horripilation (i.e. amazed)? 

hr p„ JJai1 ' Fr f^ th ‘ S ‘ liustrious ' cam P of victory’, situated at Vikraimpura, 
raiaSw e 7t ia< . Sre * t l0fd, ‘ Paf ™=-hhatta ra ka(the great majesty), Maha- 

a2 b l3iiaS ° VC r rd r° f l i C greUt kingiK lhe mustri ous ladaha Chandra 

m h ’ u 8 ° n ,?]C fcCl of the devout worshipper of Sugatn (ire Buddha) 
Maharajadh.raja Sri KUyona CWra Drvo. is hale and HeJy 


Mukii t 


At Sri Panikemka in Samatata-matsdala included within Paundra- 


Line 37 


Lines 37-42 


relating to the village Phuilahada in the (plot of) land (called) Cham- 

boundaries; ( 5 * lf ° droaa measure < of ^nd) defined hy its 

boundaries°on ti° k)‘ 1Iaee ^ DoUavayika, os defined by its four 

^ east the boundar y (consists of) the fences bordering on the 
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western port of the land, of the village (inhabited by] wpakara (cooks), voraka 
(scribes). Buddhists and Nandis, forming ihe western half or the tank; on the 
south the boundary (is) the northern ridge of the land of Baksvara, carpenters 
(and) scribes and also the southern path of (the village of) CovindoTtchama', 
on the west tbe boundary is the ridges of the southern and eastern boundaries 
of the land of Ghanarava marked by the fences bordering on the southern ridge 
of the land forming the pasture-land of cows on the eastem ridge of the pasture- 
land of Oda; on the north the boundary (is marked by) the southern ridge of the 
village of Jayalambfia; thus limited by four boundaries; together with (the land) 
measuring eight patakas, five minus one fourth dronas five yashtts, and two 
bindus in tbe village of Vappasbnha varaka (scribe); 

Lines 42-45. And relating to the village of Guptinautna, on the east the boundary is 

(marked by) Buddhi Gangini, on the south the boundary is the northern ridge 
of Karavatti voraka (scribe), on the west the boundary is the western ridge of 
tbe land enjoyed by Vaggura; on the north the boundary is the southern half of 
the vdddiktii ?) of the land enjoyed by the god Sankara; thus limited by four 
boundaries and in the enjoyment of Vaggura, along with the market of Dhriti- 
pura and the land measuring three patakas, nine dronas and a kaka in Maha- 
devagntma; 

Lines 45-50. duly honours, informs and orders all the assembled raja-pumshas 

(royal servants), queens, ranakas (elder men), royal princes, royal minister, 
maha-vyuhapati (great general), mandak-paLi (head of the mandate), maha* 
sandhi-vigrahika (high minister for peace and war), mahakshapalalika (chief 
accountant) mahasarv-adhifcarita (superintendent of all works), mahnpralihara 
(high chamberlain), Kottapala (commander of the fort), Daus-sadhn-sadhanika 
(officer in charge of difficult jobs, probably intelligence duties), chauroddhoranika 
(Police official), officers in charge of fleet, army, elephant corps, cavalry, cow, 
buffaloes, goats, sheep etc., gaulmika (military or police officer), saulkiku 
(customs officer), danda-pasika (officer entrusted with the punishment of crimi¬ 
nals), da ltd ana yakjudge), officers in charge of (the division) vtsfmya, and all 
other servants of the king mentioned in the list of the adhyakshos (departments) 
but not specified here, the people of the class of Chatas and Bhalas, countrymen, 
peasants, and chief among the Brahmins ; 

Lines 50-53, Be it known to you that the aforesaid land along with two villages, 

as defined by their boundaries, along with the grass, putt-plants and pasture- 
lands with low lands and high lands, with mango and jack-fruit trees, with betel- 
nut and cocoanut trees, with salt, with water and land, with pits and barren 
tracts, with (toleration of) ten crimes, with police protection, immune from all 
kinds of forced service, not to be entered by chatas and bhatas, not a little to be 
taxed, along with all the income such as taxes and gold enjoyed by the king. 

Lines 53-55- is presented by us to the god Sri Ladaha MtuStova (the image) made by 

us, having duly performed the water rite, on this auspicious day. having addressed 
the lord Vasudeva, for the increase of the merit and fame of father, mother and 
myself, as long as the sun, moon and earth endure, by means of a copper-plate 
charter, affixed, with the illustrious dba mm-chakra seal; 
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Lines 55-57* Therefore it should be accepted by all of you. This gift should be 

approved and protected by the future kings also on account of (the fact that) 
the gift of land is meritorious and on account of the fear of falling into great hell 
by taking it away. The inhabitants and the peasants, having obeyed (this) order, 
should pay the proper dues. 


Line 58, 

Verse 

Verse 


1 . 


Here are verses in praise of dharma. 

He who receives a land-grant, and also he who bestows it, both attain 
merit and invariably go to heaven. 

2* The giver of land rejoices in heaven for sixty thousand yean, and the transgressor 
(of a gift) as well as he who approves (of transgression) dwells in hell for the same 
number of years. 


Verse 3. 


Verse 4. 


Verse 5, 


Line 31. 


He who takes away land given either by himself or by others rots along 
with his forefathers as a worm in din. 

Land has been given away by kings. Sagara and others; whosoever at 
any time owns the land, to him belongs at that time the fruit (of such grant). 

The good deeds of others should not be effaced by people considering 
that fortune as welt as human life is as unsteady as a drop of water on aloius 
petal, and also realising all that has been cited above. 

On the 30th day of Jyeshtha of the 6th year of Srinmd Ladaka Chandra 
Deva, Approved by Maha-sandhi-vigrahika. Approved by Mahaksha-patalika, 


No, 2 


MAI NAM ATI COPPER PLATE OF L4DAH A CHANDRA DEVA 
(of the regnul year 6, month of Ashfidha) 

(Genealogical portion, which is exactly the same as in the plate No. I of Lada ha Chandra 
Deva, has been omitted.) 


Reverie 

Line 5. ...„„,Svasti 1 sa khatu 

Line 6, SrT-Vikramapura-samav’Ssita siTmaj-jayaskandhavarat Parama-saugsto maharajS* 
dhiraja Sn-Kalyana-chandm-de- 

i _ _ * m — 

Line 7 + va-pad-Tnudhyauih Piir^nie^ara-ParamabhaTLHraka-miiharSjadhirajafi Snm&n 

Ladaha-chandra-devah kusalT 11 

Line 8. Sn-PAundra-bhukiy-antahapaii Samatata-man dale 1 Peranauna-vishaya saife* l 
purvena Mayu*p£{akl*v ast hira-Lokanai ha 

Line 9. bhanarakTya sasana-bhifmeh paschimalih sTma dukrfimena Lokanutha-bfrauSTa- 
kTya sasana-bhumer-iv-oiiaralilj 

Line 10, sTma J paihimcnj bfahmana-deva-voraka-grlmTya-piFrvanLah s7m3 ( uuarena kaiV 
sarltkeddapubka-grarnTya daksbi- 

Line 11, na-khatah sTma uvarti chatuh^rma-vachchhinn-onatriifisady-ashradhika sarddha-* 
dropoprtSshi^ pStaka-pramliuL Sura-voraka-grUme f 

Line 12. sairLupagal-asVsha raja pvs rush a rajm rSnaku rHjaputra rajamata mahavyUhapati 
mandalapati mahnSandbU 

Line 13. vigrahika I mahaiwnapati I mnhakshapa;aHka 1 itiahusarvIdhikritD I mahaparaiThlra I 
kotmplla ! daus-si 

Line 14. dha$adhanika [ chaufttddhar&fjika j nau bala-hasty-asva-go-mah^ba-javik-adi- vya- 
priiaka J gauttnika, I sauEki- 

Line 15. ka I dandapifstka | da^anSyaka [ Mshayanaty-adTn-anylnscha sakata-raja-pad-opajT- 
v i no-d hya k sha- prat hiro k \ an-ni hakTru i- 

Line 16. lEn ] eliaja-bhata-jatTyiin f jartapadati 1 k^hctrakaran^clia bfalimaruHtarln yalh- 
irhaiTi manayali bodhayati yum 3d 


* sarh viands for wrfibnrtdhj 
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Line 17, Aticha I matam-asiubliavaism t yath.opari-bkhita-grSiuoyatri sva-sTma-voc- 
clihmnah | triria-piJti-gochara-paryanlalj salaloh 

Line 18. sodrfesalj samra-panasat] sagu'.Ska-nJlikerjh sutavapih sajala^thateh sagartto- 
snaralj sadasSparidhah sa-chad- 

Line J9. roddhuraijah parihfita^sarvfl-pTtJi^i | akifiehii-prugrahyah samasta-raj&bhoaakara- 
hirapya-pra- 

Line 20. tyjya-safiitqjj, Sf>Panikerake-sma( k a ri ta-Sn-Laja ha mad ha s a- bh atiara k aya J 
vidhivad-udaka-purvakaih kritva 

Lme2J. puijye-haniI bhagavantum 1 J VjJsudeva*bhaitaf8kain-uddiiya mlta-pitrar-Slinauai 

Cha pun ya-y&fn- b h iv r id d h a yu | 

Line 22. lehandr-arka-kshiti-samakSEani ylvat [ bhumi-chchhidra-iiyayena \ irTmuiMfinmia- 
chakra-mud ray 5 J tamra-s^TinT-kntya dhuu- 

Line 23. kito-smSbhilj 1 alo bhavadhhitj sarvair-anumantavyah | bhavi bhir^pi-bJitlpaliblilr- 
oli u mer-dana- phala -gsua ra vSd -apahu* 

Line 24. ra fl e mahanaraka-pSt^bbnyich eha dSnamridomsinumody-unupSlanTyn nivasi- 
bhih fcshrtrakaraiif chajnnsrn^ana-vii 

Line 25. dh eyTbhuy a-ya ih-och i t a-prat y ay-o pa n ay ah klryya itiibhavami chat™ dfinrmm 
anusansina[i slokah I 

(Here follow five imprecatory verses as those in plate no. t.) 

Line 30 ....... ...SrTLatjalia-chandra-deva-pidrya samvai 6 asha^ba- dine 3 maha- 

sandniJ ni 4 annJ mahaksha 6 m*(l) 


Translation 


Reverse 

..From ‘his illustrious "camp of victory”, situated at Vjfcra- 

mapura, he. Paramesvara (the great lord). Pammabhattaraka (the great 
majesty). Maharajadhiraja it he overlord of the great kings), the illustrious 
Ladatui Chandra Deva, mediating on the feet of the devout worvh.npcr 

o Sugara (i.e. Buddha), Maharajadhiraja Sri Katyana Chandra Dew is hale 
and hearty; 


Lines 8-11. 


A I !^, V ' ,Iigc of SttTavor( * a (land) measuring eight patakas and thirty- 
«Yen and half dronas t relating to the ftrawttw-^ in Samatato-mandafa 
uded wiihm Sri Paiindra-bhukii. on the east is the western boundary of the 
c c and of Lofcanaiha Bhauariikii situated in Atayu Pataka, on the 
south is (he northern boundary of the chartered tarn) of the same Lokunatha 


1 Read blugsvDAiqitt. 

* ftcad Ltruimin-lirkjsaiiujri,]^, 

1 mahasar^hi stands f ( ifnialwiaiHlhiv, e r,,t 1l V a 

* n i stands fur nivcditdui. 


f aim siiinds feif anumanlavyam. 
* rrah i kihfl itaruh for 
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Lines 12-17. 


Lines 17-20. 

Line 20. 

Lines 21-23, 

Lines 23-25, 

Line 30. 


Bbattaraka, on the west is the east end boundary of the village of Brahmana- 
deva~vomka t on the north is the boundary of the southern ditch of the village 
of Kansumkaddapofakd : thus limited by four boundaries: 

duly honours, informs and order* all the assembled royal servants, 
queens, elder tnen T royal princes, royal ministers, great general, head of the 
mandala, high minister for peace and war, chief accountant p superintendent 
of all works, high chamberlain, commander of the fori, officer in charge of diffi¬ 
cult jobs, police official, officers in charge of fleet, army elephant corps, cavalry* 
cows, buffaloes, goats, sheep elc. h military or police officer, customs officers, 
officer entrusted with the punishment of the criminals, judge, officer in charge 
of vishaya* and all other servants, of the king mentioned in the list of adhyn* 
khsas (departments), but not specified here, the people of I he class of chains 
and bhataSp countrymen, peasants and chief among the Brahmins: 

Be it known to you that the afore-said village 1 with Us boundaries 
defined* along with the grass, puti-planls, and pasture lands, with low lands 
and high lands, with mango and jack-fruit trees, with betd-mit and cocoairal 
trees, with sail, with water and land, with pits and barren tracts, with (tolera¬ 
tion of) ten crimes, with police protea ion, immune from id I kinds or forced 
service, not to be entered by chatas and bhatas, not a little to be taxed, along 
with all the income such as taxes and gold enjoyed by the kind. 

At Sri Patiikeraka to Sri Ladakt Madham Bhatraraka (the image) 
made by us, having duty performed the water rite. 

On this auspicious day, having addressed the god Vasudeva Bhattaraka, for 
the increase of the merit and fame of father, mother and myself* as long as the 
sun, moon and earth endure, by means of a copper-plate charter affixed with 
the illustrious dharma-ebakra mu dm. is presented by us. 

Therefore it should be accepted by all of you. This gift should be 
approved and protected by the future kings also on account of (the fact that) 
the gift of land is meritorious and on account of the fear of falling into great 
hell by taking it away. The inhabit ants and the peasants, having obeyed (this) 
order, should pay the proper dues. Here arc verses in praise of dharma. 

(Then follow the usual imprecatory verses us in No. 1) 

On the 30th day of Ashadha of the 6th year of Sri Lndaha Chandra De m< 
Approved by Maha-sandtuvignihika. Approved by Mahaksha-pataliku. 


! What is Dciuiillv granted is a plot of lam], die measurement of which u given above. 
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MAfNAMATJ COPPER PLATE OF GOVINDA CHANDRA DEVA 


Teat 

Obverse 


Line I. 
Line 2* 
Line 3 + 
Line 4. 
Line 5* 
Line 6 

Line 7, 
Line 8, 
Line 9. 
Line ML 
Line IL 


Om 1 svasii 1 

Nihsreyasa-pya&tu jino jananSm anumram snrmma taro- 

in dharmma^ J 

Sahgh-opyagharh bantu tayofy prabhavad uttTtja sarfisara-mahl^a- 

irmdrah [((!)- 

Yad adfah^iLan-nirgaiam-athnelrfd jyolifc pmk^iya sisiram silantha (1) So 

bhui kshanat sundara-kantir-indur anandano loka^vilochaninamHI (2) 4 
Tasya praja-priri-kar-oda- 

yasy a d i samatna Ij k h a gtj \\ n a-pa ndi i asya {L) 
Kramat-pravfiddha^ saralah suparva samunnaTas cba prasasS- 

^ ra Vangah 11(1)5 

V EigisadhikadhTr~akhai]dita'rnahTrakshSdhifcara-vrala|) e 
Pratyad T -vipratipadile- 

paiia-phablj kalpa-drumo jimpmah (I) 

Sri Chandrah sarad-indu-^undara-nuikho vidya-vadhiinam pan (h) I* 

ISiasjaEra pavftrSt-obhayt-fculalj ksbogT-bhujam-agranlh II (4}* 

YctvSjau advishaiarri gar^ sura^ 

vadhu^nngotsayair yc> jiiab 

Pasram miira-janafj kriias cha dhava!ach-ehhaini'STtiiian3.rfi Snyam 1 ®. Lokariam 
paripallne cha bhara^c ch-aEyania-baddh-odyaniab 
Khyaio yuse ha sa^aila-sSgara-mahl-paryantap'a 1 * 

chchhair guj}aih II (5) 1 - 


1 Expressed by iymbol. 

* Metre; Indravijif, 

J RcjiI vijoch^nlruim 

* Metre JndrSVijrS. 

J Metre lodravajft 
- Drop the line. 

1 Read prjiyag.v tpr.il ipadjEji. 

* Drop ihe line. 

' Metre: SjrJulavjknJiL). 

1U Readuiyliri. 1 
51 Read Pijlyanlafri.achchhnir 
1 1 Metre: Surdutavikrl^tu, 
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Line 11 
Line 13. 
Line 14. 

Line 15. 
Line 16. 

Line 17. 

Line 18. 
Line 19. 

Line 20. 

Line 21. 
Line 22. 

Line 23. 

Line 24. 
Line 25. 

Line 26. 


TnsmHt kshTra-nidhcf-i v-endu r-abftav u n netr-otsavaika-prasiir 
Dur-olSil“kala-kniap0*ni 

lay at) K&tyana-chandro nnpah 1 
Yas lySgena Balir d vishadbhay a-k[it-agamat] prataprna yo Yah 

sal yen ii Yudhisbthl ro balavata sauryeija yas cha-arjunah 11 (61 1 
Ye^-asaa dvigunTkntaJi pali-vadhid-u 

dvejUSnnm ghanair 

MtcchchhTnan* nayan-ambubhir-vigalitaiij J Lohilya-nama nada^ 1 
Ycn-ajau ga 

ja-vaji-paui-bahulam senarfi grihTtva balad 

Gandanam-adhipah kriias cha (su) ebiraiti l<ijj-Svanamr$ 

' ' nanah 11 (7) 4 

Tasmud-ajuyat a-sul ah srula471a-salT 

K autfn a- bhlr u- i d ayah sad ayah praja 
3V jl* 1 

Vidyadharaih kanaka-ehaula iv-adhigamyaf! ... 

Sarvoltaro Latiaha^chundra ili kshn»ndran 19 16) 

Yayau VarSnasyam snra-sarili sasnau cha bahuialj 
Satadi varana . . . kanaka-vrishtiri 3 cha vi 

dadhc l 

Kavitvit Pandityad disi-dmr-ayah klrUim-anaghaih 
vi lent sat ru-stn-n idhu van a-kato 

chchheda-ehauirah (9) fl 

Devasya tasy-endu-samilna-kanteh SaubhSgjv-devTti mahanubhUva 111 

va (syeva) Haret-iva-SrTh priyankara praija-sama priyabhut 1 (10) l& 
SS sti-prasasy-ehni siibhe muhurUe parTlam- 

angais saia-raja-clunlvailj I 

Mukha-srEya mrjitam-a^i-diandram Gminda-chandmih susuve sukliena. (M)‘ 

Blunt jamna-niiasya , . .. 

pushpam-apalad -d ivyam mahi-mandale 

Samodah sisiralj Anair mmarud-avad (a) san prasannIS disah (1) 

Vml ( 

vegu-mpddAga- nisvanamay alb s'ri nga i a-ches h lamay am 
Tauch <o> llasya kalamayarti pilripuram saniabpu™ > * ch-abha ^ ^ u 

Issis lavyu pita Sivy cha jananf sn bhut svaya lift) sakutnan 
Loko van 14 dhriiiimn-ajayata ™ 

havtnasya lasy-odbha^aM k) 


i Mclre: SanluLm krTditn. 

- MlccfK^hTrtSrimliy5nii. 

s Kc.iJ vigil Citai> Lohiiya. 

4 Mcik SMfilavifcruliid. 

5 Drop one vertical line. 

6 Cjive iin^ilwr verEknd line. 

J Moire; Vittrttmiioki. 

i Re .id vmhjaili Liu 
* Mein; ; SikharmT 
■ * Mftre: Indraviirii 
3 * Metre: Ifxdrjvajra 
u Read faniiflhpuram chsi 
r| Md rq: Sji ifuSavi k fid i la 
i * R«d \dm dtirmmnn 
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Lire 27. 
Line 28. 


Line 29. 


Vidyah saisava tva Icnc divaSajr-aJpltJ) sukham sikshiiiit] 

sv-abhyaslo gaja-vaji-vahana-vidhir jnatas clia sanun kalah l| (| 
MQrtlo dharmma iti kshamli nidhir ili irjia praja 

* # nam-iti 

Sreyah patram-iTi sriylm vasitir-ity-uddBma-dham-tti cha (|) 
KshopTndrah psriklrltyale pra 

lidisarti prmyulayam praiyaharfi 

Sanandarh sakmuhalam sapulaka (ml lokaih sa ekah parnrh ~ J J (I 4 )J 
Akhandalasy-e 

Reverse 


Line I 
Line 2. 
Lire 2. 

Line 4, 
Line 5, 

Lire 6. 


vb vikasvara Sitb prachap^a-raitner-iva chandamorjah I* 
T asy-asiu bhu-manda In-ma 

ndana&ya Mfikan^a-sunor-ivu dTrgham-evuh (|) 
Sivam svayambhuh srijnlu prakamam Hanh sa 

nra-^thitim-adadli^llu ' 

V ipakiha-samharam-udara-k7rtier*(jtn , i.'?ffa etat/n/rusut Harahkarolu I (15) 

Sa khalu Sri-V"i- 

kramapura-samavasitii-stTmaj*jayaskandhavflrSl Pararna-saugato 
M a h3 raja-dh i raj a-SrT- L ad a ha-ch nndra- 

deva^padanudbySiah Para me s'va ra- Parana bh a uiirako MaharSjSdhirajah 
SrtmlnG ov i rd a -cha nd ra -d cvalj 

k iiialTSrt-Pauijdra-bhukiy-antahpaii Sama I at^-m a ndale Peranatana^vishaya-sarh 4 
Sniuralalake pjiaka- 


Lmc 7. dvaya-bhumau J Samupagaiisesha-rajapLjru^ha-rajnr-riinaka-rSjapuira rsjamaia 
maha-vy Chapa- 


Lint 8. u man^altpatj mahasandhivigrahika mahlsenlpati mahaksliapa^ihka mahlsarva* 
Line 9. dhikriia mabapraiThar!i koiiapiJa dauhsSdhflsadfinmka chauroddliaramka imu. 
bala-ha- 


Line 10. sly-asva-go miihisha-javikadi-vyapritaka gaulmika saulkika 1 * 3 dandapasika da* 
<nda) naya- .. r 

Line 11, ka vishayapaty-adm-anyadj-cha saku] a-rlja- padopaj i\ i no*d hy a ksh a pracharoku- 

Line 12. kirtman chlta-bha^jatlyan janapadan kshctmfcarans cha brahmano-iiaftn 
yalha- 

1-mc 13. rham manayati bodhiiyaii samadtsaii cha maiam-astu bhavatam yaih-onari* 
likhna-bhumi- r— 

Line 14. r.yant sva-sima-vachchhinna iii*3-pmi.gcdiara-paryanta sat ala scddeiS samra- 

piirmsa sj-gu- 

Line 1 5. yka-nahkera salavana sajala-sthala sagarttoshara sadasSparadhS sa-chnuro- 

Line 16 ddharana panKnia*sama-pTda achaja-bhata-pravela akifichii* pragrahva samasta* 
raja* 

LinCl7 Natt'fore-bivuBfakSya pu 9 ye-hani vidhi- 


1 Mcl re. Sa rJula v\ krld 1(4 
1 Head luram 
1 Metre Sardufti* i k rid] Hi 

* Drop sin? vprtKiiJ line 

3 Mem. 

* Sirfu Hindi fc* lamb^dilha 
1 Read &uilkikji 
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Line IS, ka-purvvakam kfitva Siva-bhaiE.arakani'Uddi5ya maii-pitror-alimnis cha punya- 
yaso* 

Line 19, bhivpddhaye I I Achandrarka-kshiti-saTnakBbrh yavyi bhurnkchchhidra^nySyeria 
ttririmd-d h arm mach a k ra-m u- 

Line 20 draya tlmra-aasatiT-kniyn pradaiti-srniibhih [[) ato bbavadbit] sarwair^afttiman* 
lavyarh bhavibhira- 

Line 21. pi bhupaiibhir bhurner dSna-phala-gaaravad^paharanc maha-naraka-pits* 
hhayach cha dfin&m-i- 

Line 22. danvanurnodyanupalamyarh m vlsibhih kshetrakarais'-ehajiS^ravaija-vidhe yh 
bhuya yafhochi- j 

Une 23 ta-praiySy-opanayah kfryya ili t Bhavanti ch-aira dharmmlnusamma^ s lotah J1 
Bhumim yah pratigri 

Line 24 hgati yas cha bhumim prayachchhaii 

Ubfiaii lau puny a karmmlnau niyatam ^argga-gammau II C t J 1 
Shashihi/m varsha saha 

Line 25 srani sv arete modal! bhumidah 

Akshepta ch-anumanta cha tlny-eva narakam vase< 31 (2)- 
Svad attain 1 * para 

Line 26 dattam 4 va yo hared-vasundharSift 

Sa vishthajarh krimir bhBlw pii£ibhih saha pachyale 11 (3) 1 * 
Bahubhir vasudha 

Line 27 dattf rijabhitj Sagaradthhilj 

Yasya yasya yada bhumis lasya tasya lada phalam* ll (4) 7 
Iti kamala 

Line 28. dalambu-bindu-lclam sViyam-anucbimya manushya-jfvitflifi cha 

Sakalam-idam-udahriian cha buddhva 

Line 29 na hi punishaSH para-kTrttayo vilopyih 11 (51* 

1 Merrt: amrah^ubh, 

* Melre. aimshfubh 

l Read pqibiLfrn, 

4 Read paradalllm 

- Mclrt: iiEiuihtubb 

* Read ptwtom. 

T Metre: anuihpjbh- 

1 Metre: ptishpjtatra 
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Verse 

Verse 

Verse 

Verse 

Verse 5 

Verse 6 

Verse 7, 


Translation 


Om, Hail 

Let Jiaz (i.e. Buddha) attain salvation. May dhamm offer endless bliss to 
Ihe people. Let Sangha till sins under the influence or both (i.e Buddha and 
Dharcnn). having crossed the great ocean of the world. 

That light, which emanated, not from the three-cyed god (i,e, Siva) and 
which bv nature was cold and white, being more charming than the moon, became 
m an instant the source of joy to the eyes of the people 

During his (reign), who adopted measures leading to prosperity that were 
pleasing to ihe subjects, and who was adapt in dispelling the darkness of the 
directions, Vanga was gradually rising to prosperity, pre-eminence and peace. 

There Sri Chandra was bora, whose face was as beautiful as the autumnal 
moon, who was the lord of the goddess of learning, who was the sanctifier of both 
the lines (paternal and maternal), who was the leader of the kings of the earth, 
who was of greater genius than the lord of speech, and whose vow was to protect 
the entire (lit. unbroken) earth, and who, being a moving wish-fulfil ling tree set 
at naught the (nature of the Kalpadruma which is immovable); 

^ho, m the battle-field, made the host of the enemies enjoy ihe festivity 
of companionship with divine ladies; who was made by his friends the object of 
” in i kc 5ha P e of whlte umbrella of the goddess of fortune; who concentrated 
all his efforts in feeding and maintaining his people; and who was famous by his 

and^oceans' ^ upto tIie furtllcst cntl of t he globe including mountains 

From him was bom Kalyana Chandra, the king, like the moon from the 
milky ocean, the only source of festivity to the eyes, who was the repository of 
all arts shedding lustre far and wide; who was Bali by dint of his sacrifice <Lc. 
charity); who was the god of death in terrifying the enemy by dmt of his valour; 
w !o was ^udhisbthini by his truthfulness; and who was mighty Aijuna by dim 
ofhis heroism; * 

Who made the river Lohitya (Lc. Brahmaputra) redoubled by the tears 
densely dropping down from the eyes of the Mlechcha Indies who were agitated 
owing to the killing of their husbands; and who, having by force snatched aw ay 
' he '™ lt ' tudc ° r th( 5 army consisting of elephants, horses and foot-soldiers in the 
battlefield, made the face of the king of Gttida bend down under the weight of 
shame for a long while. 
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Verse 8. 

Verse 9. 

Verse 10 

Verse 11. 

Verse 12. 

Verse 13. 

Verse 14. 

Verse 15. 
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From him was born a son, Ladaha Chandra, lord of the earth, who was 
known for (his high sense or)morality, whose heart was shaking through fear of 
misdeeds, who was kind to his subjects, anti who, adorned with the gold crest 
and best of alt, was (easily) accessible just as the gold crested northern mountain 
(i.e. Sumeni mountain) is accessible to the Vidyadharas; 

Who went to Varanasi (Banaras) and bathed many times in the divine 

river, showered the rains of gold and..... .hundred times, spread 

spotless fame in all directions by his erudition and poetical genius, and was expert 
in demolishing the sexual sports of the enemies' wises. 

Of that lord who was of pleasant appearance tike the moon, Saubhagya 
Devi of high soul became wife, who was dear to him as his very life, dearly loved 
just as the goddess of fortune is to Hari (Vishnu) and the goddess Parvaii to 
Siva. 

On an auspicious day and in an auspicious moment she safely delivered 
Govinda Chandra, who by his facial beauty overpowered the circle of the moon 
and was endowed with hundred roya! marts on (his) limbs. 

Who when horn, heavenly flowers dropped down on the earth, the cool 
and fragrant wind began to blow slowly, the quarters became clear; his father's 
city together with harem was full of songs and dances, replcie with the sound of 
lyre, flute and drum and Tull of erotic activities. 

His father was like Siva and mother Parvaii. and he became (like Kanti* 
keya) by dint of his Sakti. When he, the great commander (Mahasena i.e. Kartti- 
keya) was bom, the earth attained stability. He was educated with ease in a few 
days and won mastery over different branches of learning in his childhood. He was 
well practised in riding horses and elephants, and one who was acquainted with 
all the arts. 

He was the embodiment of dharma, the store of forgiveness, the protector 
of the people, the object of virtue, the abode of Lakshmi. and the (shelter) house 
of undaunted. The lord of earth was lauded by the people as the sole (monarch) 
everyday in every direction, in every house, with delight, with curiosity and with 
ecstasy of joy. 

Just as Lakshmi of pleading sound is to Vishnu and the violent force is to 
the thousand rayed (sun), so he. the ornament of the earth, may have long life 
like the son of Mrikanda. Let the self-born god (Brahma) bestow welfare (on 
him) plentifully: let Vishnu sustain his body and may Siva kill the enemies of 
Govinda Chandra of great renown. 

Then follows the prose portion giving the 
detail of the land to Natcesvara Bhattarak*. 




N.B.P. WARES FROM TAXILA 

by 

Dr. Nazimuddin Ahmad 

OF the variety of objects unearthed from a stratified site by excava¬ 
tion, pottery is held to be the most reliable index to chronology. By virtue 
of its being inexpensive and in daily use, pottery-types tend to change and 
do not normally persist for a long time, unlike other objects of more 
durable nature, such as metal. Consequently, a careful study of the strati¬ 
fied pottery is of great assistance in ascertaining the chronology of the site. 
It also throws interesting light upon the taste and everyday conditions of 
life of the period concerned. 

The enormous quantity of pottery unearthed from Taxila has been 
studied by Marshall and on the basis of shape, fabric, design and the tech¬ 
nique of manufacture, he has classified the finds under thirty eight heads.' 
It is clear that vast quantities of pot-sherds were examined hy him and that 
his conclusions are based upon exhaustive work. But it should be remem¬ 
bered that only a fraction of the total has been published, while the bulk 
was reburied in pits dug in the Museum Compound. Further small scale 
excavations are therefore desirable in order to test Marshall’s views. 

Obviously it is not possible in this short paper to discuss and analyse 
the entire range of pottery exhumed from Taxila and as such we shall con¬ 
fine our discussions to the distinctive series of wares now familiarly known 
as N.B.P. or Northern Black Polished Ware. 

But before actually taking up the analysis, it will be necessary to note 
certain points of general interest. The overlap between the upper strata of 
the Bhir Mound and the lower strata of Sirkap is immediately apparent, 
when a comparison of the objects found is made. This is particularly so in 
the case of the so-called ‘Greek Black Ware’, ‘Embossed and Stamped 

» Mirslull, TmiU. Cb. 2y Vat. 11. 
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Ware/ ‘Local Red and Black Painted Ware’ pearshaped vases, terracotta 
figurines, and gadrooned and collared beads, as well as the local Taxila 
coins. There are also certain stone objects, iron, copper and bronze objects 
and some jewellery which point to the same conclusion. It will be apparent 
from the strati graphical table 1 given by Marshall that there is a continuity 
throughout strata II and l of the Bhir Mound to strata VII, VI and V of 
Sirkap. The most conspicuous objects are those which have been called 
•Hellenistic’ by Marshall Whatever date may be assigned to them, it is 
dear that there is no break in the continuity of those strata in the two sites. 

On the other hand when one compares these objects w ith those found in 
strata IV and 111 of the Bhir Mound, the difference is manifest. There is not 
only a singular dearth of material, but also a discernible absence ol the 
so-called ‘Hellenistic 4 objects, except those which Marshall treats as ‘strays' 
in stratum III, and a few others. Among Marshall s so-called Hellenistic , 
pots most of the unillustrated and one illustrated examples are now known 
to be of the famous N.B.P. Ware. It is dear that the technique of manufac¬ 
ture, fabric, form and decoration of this ware are distinct from any know n 
‘Hellenistic Black Pottery’, There is therefore, good reason to believe that 
strata land l! of the Bhir Mound are different from strata IV and HI. 
Unfortunately Marshall has not recognized this significant change, probably 
because he w r as prejudiced by the find of two coins ol Alexander the Great 
in the ‘large hoard’, which he has endeavoured to keep in stratum III - 
with questionable justification, for in an earlier publication he placed it in 
the second stratum. 5 

However, he does distinguish a definite break between strata ill & *- 

A just vieu r of the dating of the tw o phases- (i.e. IV, III and II, 1) of the 
Bhir Mound can only be arrived at, if all the associated objects are taken 
into account. Almost total absence of the so-called ‘Hellenistic’ objects in 
stratum IV and to a lesser degree in stratum 111 and their presence and 
continuity from stratum H through I into the bottom strata of Sirkap must 
be significant. It would seem that the later phase of the Bhir Mound (i.e, 
strata II and J) cannot be dated earlier than the period when the Baclrian 
Greeks began to exert their influence in Taxila, after the end of the Maur- 
yan rule. This is further supported by the lact that in the later phase, the 

i Marshall lAnila. Vd. It. rP «0I-3 

1 (bill. pp. tOS-Sand 110. 

> Marshall A.R.AS-1. 1924-25. p. «7-4B 

* Ibid, Tavtu. pp- 87. 

i Dani. Dr, A H., J.M5-L XVLI. t«SiJI) pp. 27-32; Vd. XIV. 1*57(Ilkpp. 1W-I, 
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local Taxila Coins appear in large numbers. So the earlier phase of the 
Blur Mound is likely to prove to be Mauryan or probably Pre-Maury an, 
with a possible break between the IVth and the Illrd strata. It is in this 
phase that the local bar coins and the early ‘round and concave* coins are 
mostly found. > Incidentally the term Pre-Mauryan is still almost mean¬ 
ingless in Indo-Pak. archaeology. 

Most of Marshall’s specimens of the so-called “Greek Black Ware” 
came from the Bhir Mound and are dated by Marshall as early as the 4th 
century B.C.* Two fragments (umllustraied) came from Sirkap from a 
depth of IS feet and 17 feel respectively, or, in other words from the Vlth 
stratum, J and another from Hathial near the surface. In describing these 
specimens he says. “In all these fragments the paste is grey, finely levigated 
in the smaller vessels, coarser and mixed with a large proportion of sand in 
the larger. In all cases, it is covered with a fine slip, grey in some specimens, 
burnt red in others; and the slip again is covered with black paint and in 
most cases they are varnished. The Ware is pure Greek. Whether it was 
imported or made at Taxila is uncertain, Fragments of this ware have 
been found as far afield as Sarnath near Bcnaras. The black paint seems to 
have been composed of oxide of iron and manganese. The colourless var¬ 
nish subsequently applied was made of salt-petre and Soda.’**' This analysis 
of Marshall is not acceptable. 

It would be interesting to notice here, in brief, few observations made 
by eminent scholars while describing this highly controversial ware. 
Gordon observes, “It is unfortunate that we are committed toaname which 
is an incorrect description of the ceramic to which it has been attached. 
This is not in fact a polished ware at all, it is a gloss ware that is neither 
polished nor burnished.” * Incidentally, here the same author, labours 
under a misconception of superficial, if not fancied family resemblance of 
this ware with the classical Greek ware, common to many European scho¬ 
lars like Marshall, especially obsessed by the superior Greek art of the 
classical period. Discovery of any example of superior art outside Greece 
must have to be assigned a Greek origin in order to bring it upto the 
European classical scholar s standard of fine art and therefore should be 
linked up with it by drawing up a series of supposed resemblance. Gordon's 

» Dani, Dr. AJt., J.N-SJ. MSS. Vol. XVU 01) p. 29, 

2 Ibid p. 432. 

J E£i£™ B7 <Mb of M * ntaU '‘ *‘ r ^ « ^ BUr Mound wilh Their rtbmvc chfonotofy, *t 

* Ibid P . 432- 

9 Gordon DU. "The Prehistoric Background of Indian Culture" (Bombay 1988). p |65 
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exaggerated 'resemblance* is reflected when he says. “The glossy texture is 
produced in a manner similar to that of Attic Black ware with red tigurcs. 

In fact a number of sherds have been recovered from places In the middle 
Ganges valleys, notably Rajghat, having a red on black decoration produc¬ 
ed by a process similar to Attic Red figure ware" 1 

Sir Mortimer Wheeler contradicting the above description of Gordon 
states how ever, “N.B.R ware has been mistaken for the Greek black gloss, 
but, as Miss M, Btmson of the British Museum Laboratory points out, 
there are differences. Thus, a razor blade will run smoothly across^ the 
Greek black, whereas it will cut into the Indian black. If very small frag- 
ments are held near a magnet. Greek black is attracted to the magnet, 
whereas Indian black is relatively non-magrietic. Greek black, when refired, 
is consistently stable at temperatures of c. 1000 C, whereas Indian hiack 
shows considerable variation in its resistance to such temperatures .* 
Wheeler, further describes the N.B.R ware as “The bright gloss is not a glaze 
or lacquer, The process of manufacture is doubtful: it has been though that, 
after being turned on the wheel, the pots were subjected to elaborate bur¬ 
nishing and then coated with a finely levigated, highly ferruginous clay, and 
again burnished: and that they were then fired under reducing condition to 
a lemperature producing an incipient fusion of the slip, this accounting for 
their exceptional hardness and lustre. Recently, the laboratory o t 
British Museum has questioned the burnishing without as yet providing 
any complete alternative explanation. Us present verdict is that, the unrire^ 
pots were dipped in a suspension of a ferruginous inorganic material, 
probably resembling a red-earth; and that, after firing to a temperature of 
c 800 C, the kiln was sealed so that the pots cooled in a reducing atmos¬ 
phere. The mincralogicai identity of the 'red-earth* has not been discovered 
and the main problem, namely the precise nature of the surface layer, still 

remains unsolved'’, 1 

The use of 'paint* and 'varnish* for this ware was challenged by Pro¬ 
fessor Codrington with reference to the excavation at Bhita\ The ware is 
dearly dressed before firing and the result may be correctly described as a 
'glaze*. Recent spectographic analysis 5 has proved that it contains it aces o 
lead, an important and significant fact which distinguishes it from any 


'EAth IryJLa aaJ Patten" New York F l®L Note 7. 
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* Wftcder* Sir R, t.M. 

J Op. 01* p, 30. 
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Greek or other western Greek ware of this kind. In drawing attention to 
the technical inaccuracy of Marshall’s description of the black ware from 
Bhita, Codrington pointed out that the term ‘varnished’, ‘painted’ and 
‘polished' were unsatisfactory. The ware is glared and since many frag¬ 
ments show droplets and even finger-prints, it is clearly a dressed ware, that 
is to say the body has been covered by a dressing which was sufficiently 
moist and viscid to retain finger impressions, Wheeler’s term ‘Northern 
Black Polished Ware is also unsatisfactory. Fragments of this ware have 
been found in the south of Nasik and at sites on the Godavary, as well as at 
Brahmagiri, though the ware undoubtedly is dominant in the great Ganges 
basin such as Rajghat, Kosambi and Rajgir. 1 While a comparative study 
of the finds from the Ganges cities makes it plain that the ware exists in 
other colours than black. For instance, black is found on red and pink, 
and also greys and browns. All varieties employ the same range of forms 
with the bowl and beaker dominating. Silver lustres and even rare and very 
remarkable example of gold lustre also occur. The normal black varieties, 
which are by far the commonest, usually show a grey body, though buff or 
redish buff bodies, also occur, Marshall says that, “a line slip, grey in some 
specimens, burnt red in others” is used. This would apparently be true, 
but a more detailed analysis of N.B.P. is obviously needed. The day is 
always finely levigated and the coarse, ‘Doulton’ like surface of some 
examples is clearly due to fault in firing. It is not certain whether we have 
here to do with a “Biscuit ware”, but the possibility of this should be borne 
in mind. In any case the Kiln used was smoke-free and the firing was 
obviously well under control. 


The use of lead compounds for glazing pottery appears to be ancient. 
The technique has the advantage ol providing a glaze, fusing at a relatively 
low temperature which can be used in conjunction with most types of potters* 
clay. It can also easily be stained with metallic oxides especially with 
copper, giving a rich blue-green colour. 

The origin of lead-glaze is not clear, although it is often attributed to 
Egypt. 2 Thirteen specimens of pottery and faience from Egypt, containing 
lead as a glazing com ponent, were analysed by Lucas, J One was a ram-headed 

1 [epreienlative i>-p« iij ihe S D-P wares from various sites, see Ft*. 2. Ancwni India 

, Bulletin No 9, p. 120 II9SJ) and A.l. Butina No, I, Fig. 10*11, pffjjT 
- For fLirthcrstud^ and reference or Ancient leut-gluc, see: Ency Bril. I Ini fcd.l V article "Cera- 
Sr'vnf^i^-rF^; Arc. Uynl umitortcwl. P(T 23; Hobson, R.l Guide to ihe klamic 
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bird amulet of XXIInd Dynasty dale: another, a small statuette of a dwarf, 
Ptah-Seker of the period XXIInd to XXVth Dynasties; and third, an ins¬ 
cribed vase of the Saite period. Two were green and one bluish-green. 
Another piece having a small percentage of lead was dated at the 3rd 
century B,C. 

Whatever may be its origin, the technique appears to have been 
extensively used in the Near East during the first century B.C. 1 This colour¬ 
ed lead-glazed ware was often produced in large quantity with relief deco¬ 
ration, fashioned from a mould after the mannerof the Arreline. Someol the 
known centres of manufacture of such lead-glazed ware are Tarsus, Notion 
near Ephesus and Tschandarli near Pergamum. all in Asia Minor. This 
ware was manufactured from well-levigated buff clay, burnt to a biscuit 
condition before the application of the glaze,- It was then subjected to a 
second firing. The manufacture of lead-glaze pottery must hast proved 
to be expensive in relation to the Roman Red-gloss Pottery,' lor it tailed 
to achieve the wide distribution ol the latter, it also seems likely that the 
rapid growth of the glass industry, which flourished in Palestine, Syria and 
other regions, at the same time, was not only less laborious, but prov ided 
an inexpensive and attractive product, and this eventually accelerated the 
decline of lead-glaze ware. 4 

Both the Roman Red-gloss pottery and lead-glaze wares adopt metal 
work forms and often the moulded decoration is similar to the repousse 
work on metal vessels. The lead-glaze appears to have spread into Italy 
early, being used on lamps and figurines, and also on cups, vases and other 
vessels w ith relief decoration. ? It w r as introduced in France in the middle ol 
the 18th century A. D., the Allier district being the main centre of manufac¬ 
ture. 

Historically it is dear that the family of alkaline glazes form the oldest 
and most universally used type. The introduction ol lead-glaze in the history 
of pottery manufacture marks a striking departure from the old style. 
It should be noted that lead-glaze in many instances shows a tendency to 
disintegrate, as ancient glass does and consequently become soft and flaky. 
It loses its original colour and becomes opaque white, or silvery or irides¬ 
cent, as several specimens from Tarsus show. 

I RJ. Chutoston, Mow JR Jolley, p 24. 

1 Ibid. 

1 Charleston uw* Utis easily iniclliRiblc term in his Clmiifc*tk>n. 

* T. Frank. An Economic Survey of Ancient Monte IV. p. IlN-lM 1 , V.P- iW IT- 
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Moulded decoration is almost invariable in this ware. The shape and 
decoration closely resemble metal prototypes, indicating that they were 
accepted as a cheap substitute for silver as was the Arretine wares of Italy. 
This is intelligible for silver vessels were in common use at the tables of the 
wealthy Romans. Metal prototypes are evident from many of the shapes 
of classical pottery which undeniably proves a prolonged and continuous 
tradition of imitation. Imitation is far more conspicuous in the moulded 
ware, which sought to copy the chasing and repousse work of the gold and 
silversmith. Firing midway in manufacture was in itself a departure from 
the customary ancient practice of a single firing w hich followed the glaring. 

Marshall's Nos. 226a, b. (PI XXIV b) are two fragments of a 
large bowl and came from the Bhir Mound, stratum I,One is decorated with 
a conventional fluted leaf or gadrooned pattern with a ‘bead-and-reel* 
rim (226a} and the other (226b) is the lower half of one of the handles of 
the same pot. It is composed of three stems in one and is decorated at the 
biise with a head of Heracles or perhaps of Alexander the Great in the guise 
of Heracles, wearing the lion s skin , i The clay is blackish grey mixed freely 
with sand; the slip is brownish red and is covered by grey-black dressing 
which Marshall describes as “without varnish”. 

His No. 227 is from the Bhir Mound stratum II and he considers it to 
be a fragment from the neck of the same vase. The paste and technique arc 
certainly in all respects similar-. It is decorated with a stamped rosette in 
relief, 

Marshall's No. 228 ( PI XXIII a ) came from the Bhir Mound, 
stratum IV and is described by him as the fragment of a bowl with flared 
mouth, decorated with conventionalized ‘Lotus pattern" in high relief. 
He says that it is covered with thin black paste, well burnt as well as being 
painted and highly varnished. The gadrooning is concave on the inner side. 
He treats this as a ‘stray* from later strata, because it does not fit in with 

his classification. This is actually a N.B.P, specimen with certain peculiar 
features. 

Gadrooning of this kind is found on pots from various sites, though 
this N.B.P. fragment is very interesting. Two fragments of th is famous type 
from MahasthangarM in East Pakistan bearing similar fluted decoration 
deserve more than a passing mention. Both arc fragments of small bowls 

1 MarituJl Taxila, pfi. 433 . 

1 lb\d, pp. 433. 

1 Muhimhan. Dr. Nuimuddln Ahmed (1964) pp, 49 , pj. XXXJV q 
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beautifully gadrooned in imitation of their metal prototypes in which both 
moulded and wheel spun technique have evidently been applied and dated 
to the 2nd century B.C, 3 Although both of them bear close affinity to the 
Taxi la gadrooned N.B.P, piece, these two Mahasthan specimens are, by far, 
superior to the former in execution. Their existence is of very great 
importance, for all these gadrooned and moulded forms must be attributed 
to western influence. 

As already mentioned earlier, two fragments of the N.B.P, were found 
in the VI the stratum of Sirkap and another fragment at Hathial. Except 
Nos. 226a, b and 227 of Marshall series.- which are in fact, fragments of 
the same vessels, and are not N B. P., all other fragments of N.B.P. 
came from depths of 13', 11'—6' and 7" on the Bhir Mound 1 or in 
other words mostly from Marshall's strata IV and III. But No. 226a, b. 
both came from stratum I and No. 227 from stratum II. These fragments 
are quite distinct from the rest of the series illustrated by Marshall as 
“Black Greek Ware" though he fails to make the distinction. Incidentally, 
it should be noted that lie has illustrated only 4 specimens of his series. 
Hie major part of these important finds are not illustrated, which is very 
unfortunate. In fact, about 21 fragments of N.B.P. were found in all at 
Taxila. 4 Classifying all these pieces under “Greek Black Ware”, Marshall 
defines their date as Post Achaemenid, 4th to 1st century B.C. 5 The lower 
dating of the N.B.P. ware is still, however, debatable. 

Marshall's treatment of this ware as "Greek Black Ware" does not 
tally with the fact that the bulk of these unillustrated fragments came from 
considerably below the two coin-hoards. They are definitely of “Pre-Greek” 
origin, using the term in Marshall's sense. His terminology, therefore docs 
not fit his stratification. 

Another fact which is equally important in this connection is that an 
examination of the distribution of N.B.P. shows that it undoubtedly origi¬ 
nated in the cities of the central Ganges plain*. Here its distribution is 

i Urge number of S.H.P. ware* discovered ai Mahaslhan. Tumltifc. ChandraUiugiiTh, Baniaifi and 
other plagci in Bengal .irtJ everywhere (best" arc us-wcijifil with Pvt-Sunga jnd Sunga Cultural 
eon test. During the Sung.i pcrind it definitely Mafts petering out T and as Mich H conforms to the 
yvneriil duling of wjre found ihroughmit Lhe no led silts of Niifiktn India i,e. 5th CHitury—2fl4 
ixntury B,C\ 

1 Ifis Class XXXN: PI- 130, 

J 1 bill pp. 433, 

J Krishna Dma and R L.M. Wheels in "Anaml India t* (Bulletin* Nss* I, pp. 55 and 56. 

^ Marshall, Taxjl*. p,432. 

c notes by Krishna Dcv-a and R.h.M Wheeler in Ancient India No, 1 B pp. 5£4t Mid abo the map 
on p. 5? showing distribution of the ware. 
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universal and plentiful It was also popular in Rajputana. western, central 
and eastern India. Its unquestionable popularity is attested by the Fact that 
occasionally broken pots are Found rivetted with copper pins to prolong 
their use. This was only done in places. Far removed From the centre oF 
manufacture, where the ware was especially valued. 1 The map published 
by Y.D. Sharma 2 shows that its distribution extends From Taxila in the 
North to as far south as Amaravati in the Krishna district. Eastward, it 
occurs at Tamiuk and Tildah in Midnapur district, at Bangarh in Dinajpur 
district, Chandra Ketugarh in 24 Parganas, Mahasthan in Bogra district 
and Gaur in Maldah district. 5 In the west it has been round at Nasik, It 
has also occurred as surface finds at Brahamagiri and at a number of sites 
on the lower Godavari. But as has been already mentioned, this ware only 
occurs abundantly in situ, in the sites of the middle Ganges basin. 

However, the point which makes the study of our N.B.P. fragments 
fiom Taxila, as elsewhere in the Ganges plain, most interesting is the trace 
ol lead in the glaze. Lead-glaze of any kind, prior to the 1st century B.C. 
is dearly v^ry rare but the occurrence of a trace of lead in this ware, w hose 
origin must go back, at least to the Mauryan period, is not however, 
unique. The Black-Polished ware from the Urn-burials in the Wynaad, in 
south India, which is known to overlap the N. B.P. also shows traces of lead 
as is shown by Dr. H J. Picnder Leith’s Chemical analysis. * Although the 
N.B.P. ware itself is ol a finer kind than anything found in the south and the 
N.B.P. pots are wheel-thrown, whereas the bases of the Cairn and Urn- 
pots are usually hand-shaped, the very existence of traces of lead as a glaz¬ 
ing ingredient in both types of ware is of the greater significance. 


■ Anc. Ifld, Dullctin No. y, p, i|Y 
1 [bid. 
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FOURTEEN KUF1C INSCRIPTIONS OF BANBHORE, 
THE SITE OF DAYBUL* 

by 

Dr. Muhammad Abdul Ghafuf 


THE excavations conducted by the Department ot Archaeology at 
Banbhore since 1958, resulted in the discovery of thirteen Kufic inscrip¬ 
tions, The tentative reading of the two dated inscriptions has been publi¬ 
shed by F. A. Khan in his preliminary report on the Banbhore excavation. 1 
Since these inscriptions constitute the earliest known epigraphic material 
of the early Muslim period in the sub-continent, they deserve critical 
examination. This article is devoted to a study of these inscriptions includ¬ 
ing the two already published. 

Banbhore is situated on the bank of Gharo Creek, about 40 miles 
east or Karachi. The excavations laid bare a fortified harbour-town 
measuring about 2,000 by 1,000 feci and an industrial area outside the 
citadel defences. Although the defence system of the citadel owes Us origin 
to the Umayyad period in the eighth century A.D., deep diggings inside 
the citadel area have revealed cultural material of three distinct periods^ 
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the Scytho-Parthian, Hindu-Buddhist and Islamic-databie from the 
Ut century B.C. to the 13th century A.D. of architectural remains, the most 
significant dtscovery is a Siva temple in the western part of the citadel. 
II is built of mud bnck walls, covered with several coats of red paint on 
lime plaster. A fine concrete Boor, decorated with sea shell is noticeable 

1 ™, .f 1 ' k ’ mp ' e - A P art of lhe P lan "f the temple is still hidden under 
he butldtngs of a later period. Two votive Siva Lingams were found 

h * * wde5lal - and a iar «i number of monolithic Siva Lineam 

o r V ' h a ,_ S0 .^'' 1 rcc ° vcreJ from othcr P ans »f the site. The discovery 

sc„?nnl J “, Ima? P °" Cry ' ten - a “'<» f'gotmes, fragments or stone 
firm ,kV ra ' W ay ' rS ' ^longing to the Hindu-Buddhist period, 
hrmly estabhshed not only the Hindu-Buddhist occupation, but also the 
dominance of the Siva cult in the cultural history of the site t The vast 

culiund and architectural material belonging to the Muslim period need 
not detain us here.* 

t ,„ Th ° e “ ava tions carried on for eight seasons, laid bare the 

topography of the fortified town. The archaeological evidence yielding 
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and his immortal ghazals gave a local habitation to it. Mir Ali Sher Qani 
Tattavi, who completed his work in 1773 A.D., was the earliest historian 
lo mention Banbhore as a place name. * Thus il is evident that the excavated 
site of Banbhore was not known by its present name when the port city came 
to light during the Sassanid and Rai dynasty and pursued a prosperous life 
under the Arab rule. Nor it was so named during the early Mughal period. 
In all probability, it assumed the name Banbhore in the early 18th century.- 

It is quite usual that place names should change and assume connection 
with the legends and romances associated with ancient sites. 3 

Now, the question arises, what was the name of the city when it was flou¬ 
rishing as a port city from pre-Islamic times dow n to the 13th century A.D. 

Hodivala 4 suggested the identification of Manjabari with Banbhore. 
He based his arguments on the erroneous assumption that the location of 
Daybul at about 20 miles south west of Thatta, as identified by Haig and 
Roverty, was conclusive. According to Hodivala, Manjabari was only a 
place of landing or crossing on the road to Makran. The Gharo channel, 
on which Banbhore lies, is an old arm of the Indus which had to be 
crossed and Manjabari must have been just what Banbhore was. But 
Hodivala, in suggesting the identification, has completely ignored the source 
statements which record two Manjabari, one located opposite Man sura and 
another, about two days journey from Daybul. on the way to Makran, $ 


Hodivala has also tried, in vain, to argue that Manjabari was changed 
into Banbhore, which is untenable according to the accepted law of 
phonetics. Recently, N.B. Baluch made an analytical study of the opinions 
of different scholars on the subject of the identification of Daybul, and 
concluded that more probably Banbhore is Daybul. 6 However, the prob¬ 
lem has not yet been solved satisfactorily , 7 

i He *»te»Ufal ihi* fcwdidt.y 

af Shaikh Abul Ali Turab in (he caliphate of Haiuwl-Rashid. The nudy of the ™ ^ 

Turab and the excavations il Banbhore proved b^ondtioid* that ilw trtditmfl narrated by the author 0 
Tauhfat al Krtm ha» no historical basil, Calich Beg- Hiflory of Smd \«l. n. P- 3- 

vihara i uss&ssssj, 

or the Sun or ibe town of Splendour. The phonetic craniiitefiuon oflbn *■ 

Brahmimabad was called Bambuv by the SindhistSce Ibn Perhaps Daybul also became known 

by ftamboie after in being ruined. ... .t 1 1~, 

i Bnnbbort ii alio Ihc *ene ofmany ^ 

port in Sind. See for detail Henry Eliot, Ambi fa Stud, Apjwdm to Vd. m Pan I & the Hi Mon am oi 
India. Captowa, LSS3. p. 95. Capt. McMurdo, J R.. A, S Vol. I, P- o. 

* Hodivala. S. li Siuditi fa IrkkbMmllm History, p. 37-38. 

i h, t, Lambrick. Sind A grnrral Introduction I. Sfad Adabt Board, p. 2+0. From the nomenclature and 

ileaeripticpo of Ihc sourai Maniitbaji m*Sf bcidciitibed wilh Mangpptr- 

* N. B. Baluch. The Meet Probable She of Deiwf I. C- Vol. XXIV No 1, July. I9S-, P- 49. 

i lifcniificniofi hu virfad from schottr to scholar, EHot puts tl at Karachi, Cunningham would 
place it !?ihe neighbourhood of Lan Bunder; Haig flamihe ruim of KakaJ Buter^^vetty jj^ i ^ 
the vicinity of Pir Paih Couseru fun it at Thitu; David Ro» * N, B, Baluch cotuwkr Banbhore lo be Ltw 
site of Daybul. See N. B Baluch. ibid. 
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For the construction of the political geography of Sind under the 
Arabs, scholars laboured Jong under the disadvantage of scanty descrip¬ 
tion in the Arabic Masalik literature and particularly the inaccurate 
measure of distance. The description, by the Arab Geographers, between 
point to point in terms of Farsakh and a day’s journey is vague and 
confusing. > This will explain the reason for the failure of scholars to iden¬ 
tify firmly Daybul, the historical port-city of the Indus delta, 

Now r , the findings of excavations at Banbhore have not only narrowed 
the gap, but have also simplified the problem. Solution of the problem of 
identification of the excavated site, involve adoption of new methods of 
investigation. First of all we must examine the history of the rise and 
fall of port-towns, in the Indus della, in the medieval period, on the basis 
of source statements and collate the evidence with the archaeological datum 
of the site. This will enable us to limit the investigations to those port- 
towns which flourished in a time-span ranging from the early Christian 
era to the 13th century A.D, 

Then we may proceed to piece together source information on the 
topography of the probable site and see how far this corroborates the 
uncovered topography of the excavated site. In the circumstances, these 
are the only methods for reaching a conclusion. 

The source statements clearly indicate that the sea-port, at the mouth 
of the Indus, which came to prominence in the 5th century A.D,, was 
Daybul. There is no doubt that the coastal belt from Makran to the Pori 
of Daybul was subdued by the Sassamds*. Persian maritime activity under 
the Sassanids in this area was amply demonstrated, in 512 A.D., when 
Persian vessels were found in active competition with those of Rome in 
the distant ports ol Ceylon, We have a clear picture of the coastal voyage 
from Hormuz to Ceylon, through Daybul, 3 which enabled the Persians 
to monopolise the silk trade of Hind and to dictate terms to the Roman 
consumer, for whom silk was not a luxury but a necessity. 4 Tabari 
narrated the adventure of the Sassanian King Bahram Gor (420438 A.D.) 
in Sind and Hind whence he returned with a wife and the rich dowry of 
Daybul, Makran and Sind,* The Roy dynasty of Sind which ruled for 
127 years (485-622 A.D.) seems to have exercised control over the coastal 

J Holdkh t Nitie j on Ancknt & Mtdifvut tnm , Gcogrj ph Juunut ft. 387, 

1 Hadi Hasan. Hmory af Frrsian tfstvigurtm, London, p, 65. 

/* HoidicK given u lo™3 maml of the hiifboiir (owns on Makran coom, HoMich ibid, I*. M7 

* Hounmi. Arab Seafaring p. 111 

* HiiJj Hasan, ibid.* p. 65 . 
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area as and when Sassanian authority slackened. By 622 A.D., when 
Chach usurped the kingdom of his master, Sahasi II, he wanted to take 
advantage of the confusion in Iran and ultimately he subdued a portion of 
Makran. 1 But Chach does not seem to have built up naval power strong 
enough to protect the coastal area. The result was that during the rule of 
his son, Dahir, the coast of Sind, particularly Daybul, was infested with 
pirates who interrupted the sea borne trade between Ceylon and Persian 
Gulf. It was a time when the advancing wave of Arab Conquest engulfed 
the great Sassanid empire and the Arabs became the Sind s immediate 
neighbour. Although the first dash between the Arabs on the port of Daybul 
took place during the caliphate of Umar, the real contest started under the 
Umayyads when they expanded commercial relations with China through 
Ceylon, 2 They felt the necessity for gaining control over the coast of 
Sind so as to ensure safety for their sea home trade. Daybul wa* the first 
harbour town of Sind to be conquered in 711 A.D. by the illustrious 
General, Muhammad b. Qasim. * Thereafter Daybul assumed a premier 
position as a harbour-town and as a great trade centre, the reason being 
that it now possesses the political stability which was lacking under 
Raja Dahir. Because of the fluctuating political conditions of Daybul 
under Dahir, the state of its fortifications, we learn through the 
Chachnama 4 , was also very poor. Under the Arabs, Daybul became a 
leading emporium of international trade and until the eleventh century, 
enjoyed preeminence as a port-city of Sind.The source statements do not 
provide any evidence to the effect that there was any other port-town in 
the Indus delta during the earlier period of Arab rule. Abu Reban 
Birum, however, describing the sea route from the Persian Gulf to Daybul, 
speaks of a new port called Lohrani on the coast of Sind. ? It seems that 
by (he 1 Ith century, Daybul ceased to be a convenient port for sea-gomg 
ships probably because of silting. By this time, it is obvious that it had 
lost its premier position, port; decadence overlook it and the volume of 
trade handled by it revealed a progressively downward trend. Still, it 
managed to endure until the middle of 13th century. The existence ot the 
city as a centre of learning has been authenticated by Samani, the great 
biographer of Muslim scholars of the 12th century. Aiberum and Yaqul 
and other geographers have provided original information on Daybul by 


i R. C. Mijumdar, The Arab Invuion of India, Dacca University vupplemcal BdkiLn. XV, P. 33 

a Sayysd Sulaiman Nadvi. Commercial Relalioni of India with Arabia I. C Voi. 7. 1*33- 

■ FnincfccoGnbridi, Muhammad Ibn S3?"** 

West, ISMtO. New Series, Vd. li. Nos. 3 & 4. September, December, i*m, p, _bi a. 


* FJlahtumj Siml, Bombay, p. 150 

* Al-Biruni. India, Vd, I. p, JOB. (EnslUhtransInUOn by Sachuu, Loodw 
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giving its longitude and latitude* 1 . Yaqut hints at the K.haur-i-Daybul, 
or the creek of Daybul, which is of great importance for the identification 
of the site. It has been mentioned by Juzjani, the author of the Tabaqat 
Nttsiri in connection with the conquest of Sind by the Ghorid ruler 
Muhammad-b-Sam. During the Mongol invasion, Jalal-ad-Din Khawarizm 
Shah Mankbarti is reported to have taken shelter in Daybul in 6I2A.H. 
(A.D. 1254), 2 Last of all, it was visited by Sagant, the renowned lexico¬ 
grapher, during the later half of the 13th oentury, who left for us vivid 
account of its decline. He observed that although the vessels still frequented 
Daybul, it had become into rendezvous for sea-pirates. Piracy flourished 
with the connivance of the local ruling class which shared in the booty 1 . 

In 14th century, when the traveller I bn Battuta, visited lower Sind, 
he does not mention it. It is, therefore dear that by the 13th century, 
the city of Daybul had ceased to exist as a port town. 

The development and the decline of ports generally reflect the history 
of a nation’s economic development. The source materials provide us with 
considerable information enabling us to reconstruct the history of ports 
in the Indus delta in Sind who rose after the ruin of Daybul. 

The Lohrani port, noticed for the first time by Abu Rehan Al-Biruni, 
developed into a major port of Sind in the 14th century when Ibn-i-Battuta 
visited it in 1334 A,D. 4 It continued to flourish until middle of the 16th 
century when the Portuguese gained supremacy in the Persian Gulf and the 
coastal belt of the Arabian Sea. From the report of the English merchant 
Hamilton, who visited Lahribunder in 1669, it seems that the port was 

i The litludc and longitude of Daybul at given by different Geographer* do not hdp in identifying 
i hit silfi for Cwn reasons. Firstly* at the I mao when ihete were no reliable watches nor charts of lunar movfr 
menu, it whs Very difficult to calculate longitude. Therefore, the Arabs erred in their esumation although 
fix less 90 in degree of error than the Greeks, See U Bern, Thr Ctritimthm uf tht Antbs, 

Secondly* the Arab geographers dtfkr from one another in their longitude and Lrlilude 6gure* for 
Daybul which arc as followsi 


Long 

Late 

Author 

92-20 

24*20 

AlL-Kliwiir/rni 

91 

10 

Afheru&i 

9241 

24-20 

ibn Saccd 

92-20F 

10CMJ 

24-20N 

25*20 

Yaqut 

Al-Harrafii 

102-10 

25-0 

Sadi al-Lpharu 


The figures in the circumstance*, cannot provide a satisfactory basis for identifkalioo of the lira. 
See, Zaki Valid fogan, Bcnmi* Pkaures of the World. Memoir of the Archaeological Surrey of Lidia No- 5J r 
p, 72-74. 

i Further delail on source sUtemoiU on Daybul. w Pir Huumuddin ftaihid. Makli Mum. The 
author h»collected the information from Arabic & Fenian which exty exhaustively. Sec il» N. D. Balcich 
ibid. 

* Abdul HnEocm Chisbh, Imurnt-Lirghtit fluian bm Muhammad ai-Sughaiti aULahtwi b four if. No. 2 
Voh 83* Feb * 1959; p , 125- 

4 H. A. R, Gib b*, Ibtt Bmtuta English Transition, London, 1953, p. 1ST, 
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showing signs of decline due to the silling of the channel. In due course, 
Shahbander rose into prominence as a port during the reign of Aurangzib, 
for which reason it was also called Auranga Bandar. 


During the life time of Mir AliSher QaniThattavi,Dharaja superseded 
Shah Bandar which suffered for the fickleness of the Indus 1 and in the early 
nineteenth century, Karachi replaced Dharaja. 

It is also to be noted that all the ports that succeeded Daybul usually 
had the prefix Daybul. The reason may be that the name Daybul, had 
become traditional and possessed also a religious sanctity acquired in pre- 
Islamic days and the name seems by a figure of speech to have signified 
a port. The Portuguese following the local custom, called Lahri Bandar, 
“Diul Sinds". The local historians also referred to Shah Bandar, Dharaja 
and even the inland port of Thatta, as Daybul,- However, in the present 
state of our knowledge wc are no longer confused. All the ports that 
succeeded Daybul have been properly identified, 1 


It is only Daybul which eluded the attempts of scholars to identify it. 
The excavated site at Banbhore answers the description of the sources in 
so far as the life span of Daybul, is concerned. Excavations confirm 
the source statements that it flourished as a port-town till the 13th century. 
Cultural materials, such as coins and poitery discovered at Banbhore, 
prove beyond doubt the cultural contact with the Sassanid and Hindu 
period. It has also been firmly established that the port-town reached its 
zenith under theUmayyads and Abbasids and finally fell into ruin in 13th 
century. Jt is very certain that, during this time only Daybul existed as a 
port city in the Indus delta in the vicinity of this coast We should now 
piece together the source statements on the topography of Daybul and see 
whether the uncovered topography of Banbhore answer the description. 

The Arab geographers agree that Daybul was situated on the western 
bank of the Indus, Independent of the evidence of the sources, we may 
conclude that it was so, for Muhammad bin Qasim did not cross any river 
when he attacked Daybul. 


Daybul was a fortified harbour town and was also the residence of 
Governor or Deputy Governor. It appears from the statements of Sagani, 

1 Mir Alt Star Qani TtattMi, Tuhfut ttt.Keram, Sind Adabi Board. McMurdo, JRAS Vd. I, 
p 2J9, 


1 See for detail. N, B- Bduch, ibid. 

J Formerly (he trailer of name DaiM to -Knott all ih< port* (hat succeededidler the d!iajp™ra«e 
of Daibtil crated confusion in the .ideniinciiLLOD of the tile. The reseatebci hate now rammed the 
Hjnbiquiiy, N B Jj/iticlu ibid. 
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that Daybul was a territorial expression of a district of which the fortified 
harbour was the Chief Town. * 

Yaqut and Baladhurs provide us with another due when they speak of 
Khaur a! Daybul i.e., the estuary of creek of Daybul. 2 Of the three creeks 
along the coast of Sind, there are no archaeological remains of any ancient 
port-town on two of them i.e.. the Gisri and iChudro creeks. It is only 
on the bank of Gharo creek that there are remains of ancient ruins of 
which the most prominent is the excavated harbour town today known 
as Banbhore. Even the word Gharo is most likely to be Sindi phonetic 
adjustment of the Arabic world Khaur. It is well-known that one of 
the most characteristic features of the Sindi language is the ending of 
every word with a vowel. 3 Hydrographical studies have also established 
that the Gharo Creek once formed the westernmost branch of the Indus. 
Capt. MacMurdo who made an extensive study of the course of the Indus 
concluded that the westernmost branch ran past Banbhore. According to 
him the river ceased to be navigable here about 1250 A.D.* 

Baladhuri adds our topographical knowledge when he states that ihere 
is a tank in Daybul. Wasps abounded and they used to bite the buffaloes 
and in order to escape the wasps, the latter used to move right into the tank. 
The tank was therefore, called Ma-aJ-Jawamis, the water of buffaloes.* It 
may be noted that a tank of considerable size is found just at the foot of the 
citadel of the excavated site of Banbhore. Excavations have revealed a 
solidly built stone embankment along its banks. There are also traces of 
landing stages at some points. 7 

As described by the Arab geographers, characteristic topographic 
features of Daybul include the fact that it was a barren tract of land which 
had no agriculture but subsisted mainly on trade.® It was so situated that 
at hightide sea-water touched the wall of the city. The Mountains were 
nearby and the sea water had access to the bazar ofthccityof Daybul,* 
Vessels of China, Hind, Oman, Basra and the Persian Gulf came to Daybul. 

I Muhammad Abdul Hukeni Chuhti, MawH'Vol.SJ, January 1W, No. I. p. 5-M following it the 
|«t ofSagani. VI j) ( 

3 Yakut, Mu jam nt-ButdiUl. Bcinil. Vol. 2, 19J6, p, 495. 

1 G, It Grierson, she Linguistic Survey of India Vol, Vltt. purl |. There rs also a Railway Station 
called Diibiji situated 6 jnitev to the north of i he excavated site Han Shore, It is also worth e* anting whether 
it could be phonetic adjustment of DaybuL 

« Pakistan Archaeology Vot. I. Department of Aruluoolocy. Kuradii, 1964, P. JO, 

* McMurdo, JRAS. Vol [. ibid. 

* Baladhuri. Fuiuh al-Dulitin, Cairo, P, 440. 

1 F. A. Khan, Banbhore, ibid. 

» luakhri. Leiden, 1927, p. J7J, Ibn Itauqnl, Leiden, 1938, p. 328. 

* Muqaddui. Ahsafl al-Taqasiqt, Leiden, 1906. p. 479. 
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The topography of Banbhore and its vicinity fully answer the description. 
It is a barren tract as described by the Arab geographers. The situation of 
the southern gateway of the excavated site over looking the creek still 
recalls the lively dcscripton of Maqdasi that sea-water touches wall of 
the city. Even to day, at high tide, water touches the foot of the wall. 
Archaeology also provides evidence. Alcock who excavated Banbhore 
observes as follows: “The sea wail, by contrast, had been soundly cons¬ 
tructed, for its footings liad been carried down to solid rock. The wall 
itself was of rough coarse semi-stone rubble and was battered. It is likly 
that it did not run round the whole town but only round those parts which 
were exposed to water corrosion''. 1 The mounds close to the ruins of 
Banbhore are sandstone hills. 

One of Lhe most significant landmarks in the topography of Daybul 
was a temple of Dahir’s lime, existing till the caliphate of Caliph Mu’tasim 
Billah. Al-Baladhuri in his famous work Futuhui Baldon clearly states that 
during the reign of this caliph, the upper part of the temple was demolished 
and alterations were made to turn it into a prison house. 2 There has been 
a great misunderstanding among scholars as to whether the temple belong¬ 
ed to the Hindus or Buddhist. In other words, was it a Buddhist stupa 
or deity-installed Hindu temple. Almost all the scholars, including 
Syed Suleman Nadvi, concluded that it was a Buddhist Stupa. 1 The 
main factor which misled the scholars is the word Budd as used by Bala- 
dhuri in describing the temple. In Tact the Arab historians or geographers, 
excluding Al-Beruni. had no clear conception of Hindu or Buddhist 
iconography. They used the word Budd to denote the image, idol, temple 
etc. Baladhuri explained the position by saying that he meant by Budd 
the object of worship. To quote him ‘everything that was honoured by 
them by way of worship is Budd and the image is also a Budd . In the 
circumstances it will be worth while to quote the text of Baladhuri which 
runs as follows and examine. 2 

i Vj d* V'J* J - * ds i 

SjUJijilj jjS. jJ j fU-lj! ^ ^ v J M W -Mb 

. Lul^ A- j4* ‘jCMi JiA if i * '‘A* 

Nadvi translated it as follows: “There was a big idol (Budd) in Daybul on 
which stood a lofty pillar, St had a large Bag which used to fly over the 

* Annual Bibliography of Irtdia. ibldr 

' BaLidhiirl, ibjd. _ 

J Sayid Suia iimn Nadvi. Dai by I, Journal of i hc Paltistan Historical Society. Vol. I, Jimmy* 1953, 
p< 6 - 

* Bahdhuh, Cairo, p. 442. 
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entire city with the biowing of the winds. People say that a Budd is a big 
pillar which is built up in an edifice or which contains several idols. 
Sometimes this idol itself is the tower. That thing which is adored in 
worship is called Budd.” 1 It is obvious from the description given by 
Baladhuri that he was not acquainted with the religious architecture of 
the Hindus and the Buddhists and their respective peculiarities, but lie 
was fair enough to clear the ambiguities by explaining the meaning of the 
word Budd as under-stood by him. According to the author. Budd is used 
in the sense of a deity, or an image, and as a temple. Baladhuri makes it 
clear that everything that is honoured by way of worship is called Budd. 
In the context, the following should be the correct translation of Baki- 
dhuri, “There was a big temple (Budd) on which stand a long, mast-like 
(tower). 2 And on the mast-like tower there was a red flag which used to 
fly in the city with the blowing of the winds. (Budd) The temple, as they 
say, is a big tower built on a structure in which they have their images 
by which it (temple) become known” “Baladhuri further states that after 
the conquest of Daybul the priests of the temple were killed. The term 
Sadana i.e., Hindu priest, in connection with Daybul, in contradistinction 
to Samanis, Buddhist priest, is also very significant. 2 The Fatehnama 
supports and supplements Baladhuri when it records that Muhammad 
Ibn Qasim came to the temple after the conquest of Daybul. Those who 
had taken shelter in the temple wanted to close the door and bum them¬ 
selves to death. Seven hundred beautiful girls, who were under the pro¬ 
tection of Budd i.e., the deity, were all captured with their ornaments and 
jewels.* Any one who is well acquainted with the temple architecture of 
the Hindus and Buddhists will easily conclude, from the text of Baladhuri 
and the Fatehnama, that it was a deity-installed Hindu temple with a spiral 
shikara crowning the shrine and the red flag attached to the pinacle. 
The dedicating of maidens for service in temple and the red flag flying 
above it, lead us to suggest that it was a Siva temple and, as discussed 
above, excavations at Banbhore have uncovered traces of a Siva temple 
with lingam, the symbol of the cult.* 

Baladhuri added the tower of the temple was of stone which was re-used 
in the repair work done during the governorship or Anbasa b. Ishaq 

1 Ibid. 

* The mail in The Persian Gulf was usually termed dig I or fcqal. Literally "Palm trunk" The v*5ch 
wen fry Marco Polo and Monicccrvino had only one maul. MaMs mmi luivc ken vety tall in proportion Id 
the length of hulls, as in modem Arab craft; Btuw* mcniiims one of fifty dhirj. 'j.r. seventy sin feel. 
Hounini, G. T. Arab Sc.il.sT.ng in the Indian Ocean; p 100. 

1 Baladhuri, ibid. 

• Faiahnama-c-Sind, Persian Text, edited by U, M. Daudpota. P. HyJrahjd, I 1 13 

S F, A. Khan, Banbhore, ibid. 
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al-Dhabbi in the time of the caliph Musiasam Billah, The excavations not 
only confirm the building period but also brought to light specimens, of 
Carved Stones re-used in the Muslim period structures. 


We may summarise our discussion as follows: 


1. The site was not known by its present name, Banbhorc. when it 
grew under the Sassanids, the Roys of Sind and lived a prosperous life 
under the Arabs. Legends current in the area ascribes Banbhore as the 
ancient port of Sind. 

2. The history of the duration of ports, and their rise and fall in the 
Indus deltas gathered from sources, prove that Daybul was the only 
port which rose into prominence in the 5th century A.D. and ceased to 
exist as such in the 13th century. The excavated site of Banbhore answ ers 
to the description. 

3. Daybul was the territorial expression ol a district of which the 
fortified harbour was the chief town. The Banbhore excavations confirm 
this, as (he vast area outside the citadel bears traces of these settlements. 
Even on the basis of distance given by Arab geographers between Daybul 
and Mansura, the location of Daybul is fixed in the vicinity of Banbhore. 


4. Daybul was on the west bank of the Indus and on a creek known 
as the Creek of Daybul. The location of Banbhore corresponds exactly. 

5. There was a Siva temple in Daybul which was destroyed and its 
material re-used. The Banbhorc excavations endorse it. 

6. Daybul was a barren tract and subsisted on trade. 1 he archaeolo¬ 
gical evidences at Banbhorc fully confirm it. 

7. A mosque was built in Daybul in the early eight century immediately 
after its conquest. The excavations at Banbhoie brought to tgd 
foundations of a mosque built in the early eighth century. 

8. The sea water used to reach the walls of Daybul. The excavations 
at the sea wall completely bear it out. 

9. Daybul was ihe seat of a governor or a dcpuly S^ernor. The 
excavations revealed the residential quarters to correspond to this, 

10. The Hindu Period fortification was completely razed to the ground 
and the Arabs rebuilt the fortifications on a plan.Thc Banbhore excavations 

confirm it. 
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In the light of the evidence discussed above, we conclude that Banbhore 
and Daybul are one and the same. 

INSCRIPTION 1 

This Arabic inscription in Kufic was discovered inside the mosque 
area during the winter season excavation of 1959-60. It is incised in six 
lines on a dressed sand stone which measures I'-Il* X 1 -4' and the 
tentative reading was given as follows 1 :— 

o—yii—-* i 
nxyj' jrvi u- 2 

.jt! jj- 3 

(*) J~r a: * 

Translation 

In the name of Allah, the Benevolent, the Merciful (2) what Amir 
Marwan{?) ibn Muhammad Mawala Amirul Muminin, may Allah make 
him glorious ordered about its (erection) through the agency of Ali*ibn 
Musa (?) Mawala Amirul Muminin, may Allah make him illustrious, in 
the year 109, A.H. U. t 727-28 A.C (7) 

The present writer suggests that the name part of the inscription in 
second and fourth lines needs revision. It was read as Marwan but that 
does not stand scrutiny. The character of mim through out the inscription 
in the initial medial and final positions always appears in triangular form 
with prolongation of its top. But here, The letter is not prolonged and at the 
same time the triangular form is crossed by an oblique line. It is, indeed, 
a distinguishing sign of ha. Therefore, the correct reading should he Harun 
b. Muhammad. Similarly, the name in the fourth line does not permit the 
reading of Musa. Firstly, the triangular form of mint with the prolongation 
of its top is missing. Secondly, there is not sufficient space between the 
uprights of the sin and the supposed mim to accommodate naif. The 
reading of is in no way justified. Although the letter is affected to 
a certain extent, the form of the letter resembles the initial am of ** r 
in the end of the third line. The possible reading should be Isa not Musa, 

The last part of the fifth line, which contains the date part of the 
inscription, also needs revision. The tentative reading was , 

The reading of is correct as the top of the Ta is longer than the uprights 
of the sin as a mark ol distinction, but there is no room for reading 

as (he triangular form of mim which has repeatedly occurred in the inscrip- 

* Fa A. Bam blip rCi ibid, p, I t—17* 
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lion is missing. In fad the top of fa followed by Lam and, at the end 
of word, the open circle of nun leave us in no doubt that the correct reading 

is . 

Above all, the present writer has detected a sixth line consisting of 
a single word of which , is clearly visible. The area immediately next 
to it has been erased beyond recovery. As such, the reading of the last 
line should be either ‘^V* or {*&*> . The reading may be ascertain¬ 
ed firmly on Lhe basis of internal evidence of the text. My reading on 
the basis of texual criticism and the pa Ideographic evidence is . 

My reading of the inscription stands therefore as follows (Plate 
No. XXV): 

tfi ^ 2 

jyj j £—J *1- 5;—jjtjj-l 5 

(&s?U) j 6 

Translation 

tn the name of Allah the most Gracious, the most Merciful. This is 
among those which has been ordered to be completed by Amir Ha run b. 
Muhammad, Maula Amir al. M uminin , may Allah make him glorious, 
through the agency of AU b. Isa, Maula Amir al Muminin, may Allah 
make him illustrious, in the year two hundred and thirty. 

It may be observed that the first line containing the Ba&mala is larger 
in character than the succeeding lines. Each line ends with the end of 
the word. The last line which consists of a single word is put in the middle 
of the tine. The beginning and ending of the lines form a straight line. 
The accurate, distinct, substantial form of the letters and well regulated 
protocol text leave us in no doubt about the official character of the inscrip¬ 
tion. 

The inscription provides information about a construction at the site 
by the order of Amir Harun b. Muhammad, which was executed by All b. 
IsaJ But it is difficult to ascertain the nature of the construction which the 
epigraphical record intends to commemorate- The phrase, commonly 
used in Umayyad and A bbasid limes denotes the importance of the work 

t The phrsiM AjjJ i_ in lhe official document of the Lmayyed and Abhasiil li used fof the Caliph 
the hei: apparent, Minister or Governor. Another twine bearing the same liilcsucceeding the jArasc 
JLs ihow.r that he was an officer in charge of finance, Karabnck, the Ortnlalutlitli A Her mm 

KuoSe. p, 52- 
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undertaken. No doubt, the nature of the work could be determined if the 
inscription was found in situ, but the circumstances of its discovery shows 
that it was detached from its original context and the stone was used 
as a base for the wooden pillar of the late period floor level of the mosque. 
It may be noted that the date of the earliest floor level of the mosque has 
been determined as belonging to the early part of the 8th century A.D. 
It is, therefore, conclusive that the inscription does not belong to the 
original building of that period. However, it must have commemorated a 
public building of importance in the mosque complex of the city of Daybul 
as the discussion on the life of Governor Harun b. Muhammad will show. 
The title, Maula Amir al Muminin, carried by both the Governor Harun b. 
Muhammad and Ali b, Isa show that they were officers of high ranks 
enjoying the confidence of the Caliph. “Mawla Amir al Muminin'' was 
used as a title during the Abbasid period. According to Yaqubi the title 
implies the high position of the recipients. 1 It was awarded to Wazirs, 
Governors and chamberlains. 2 

The words of prayer and blessing - 1 *2*1 “may Allah make him 
glorious" along with the name of Amir Harun b. Muhammad and that of 
along with the name of Ali b. Isa are also significant. Such 
prayer and blessings also appear in the cpigraphic records of the Umay» 
yads. The phrase “'v 61 was introduced with the name of Governor in 
the Bosra inscription of 128 A.H^., but during the Abbasid times the form 
of prayer became a regular feature in official protocol and people had 
begun to feel it ill if proper prayer phrases were not used for them. It is 
stated that during the reign of Harun al-Rashid, one of Zubayda's 
secretaries sent for a letter in connection with her estate. She returned the 
letter endorsed on the back: “Wishing good, you have wished us evil. 
Correct the mistake in your letter, or else you will be dismissed". Having 
failed to detect his mistake, the secretary referred the matter to an expe¬ 
rienced Katib who showed him that the error lay in the wording of the 
blessing: May God keep your honour »-t-Ww , This was because the 
honour of a woman was supposed to be safe only in her grave. 4 

The different phraseology for blessing the governor and the Amil, 
in our inscription, indicate that the form of these prayers varied according 
to the rank of the officers. 5 

i Yaqubi II. ibid, PL 489, 

i Dominique Sourdet, Le Vinrat Abbasid. Dama*. I9S9, If, pp. 157, 277, 

* J. Sauvatei tes hi sen pi ion Dc La Mosque De Emm, Syria, Tome XXII, Pam. 194J. p. 57 
« Al-Qatqustiandi, SubJut ■ Asha, VoL Vi. p, 292. 

* The phrase Z.' v, /< was used in the early Abbasid period for ihfl Cahpb. Later cm, ii was also used 

for Governor, see RECA, Tome J. 1921. 
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From the palaeograpluc point of view, the general aspect of the 
writing is angular and its execution is fine. The base line is regular and 
accurate. The character and formation of each letter is so regular and dis¬ 
tinct that there is no room for confusion (Plate No. XXXVII), 

ft may be noted that the bottom of the alif is slanted slightly towards 
the right. The Jim and ha retain their archaic character. Da! and dal are 
not in quadrangular form as in the 1st century Hijra inscriptions, but are 
of the cursive style as in the Abbasid times- The form of the tq final is 
curved and is similar to nun, The only difference is that the curve of the 
ra is acute and that of the nun is open. For a distinction between sin and 
b, fa, fa, ya or nun when joined together the three uprights of the sin 
drawn in equal height and the top of ba etc. are invariably done higher. 
The mint and ha are in triangular form and the top of both is prolonged 
with an oblique bar. The base of lam-alif is triangular like mm. The 
final ya is formed in an open circle below the base line. ! 

There seems to be a conscious effort towards ornamentation of the 
letters such as projecting the top of the mim and the ha. The most signi¬ 
ficant is the arrow head apex on the right side of the alif There is no 
doubt the decoration of the letter begins with the alif. Although the inscrip¬ 
tion is in Simple Kufic, there is the same tendency towards ornamentation 
which appeared in the second century Hijra in Arabic epigraphies) 

records, 2 


Historical Comments 

Baladhuri, the most authentic source on the Arab rule in Sind, has 
stated that the Caliphs Mutawakkil (232-247 A.H.) appointed Harun gov¬ 
ernor of Sind. It is very difficult to suggest with certainty the date of his 
appoinment. But circumstantial evidence shows that he was appointed in 
the early years of the Mutawakkifs accession. It is interesting to note that 
the tower of the temple orDaybul was demolished by Anbasa b. Ishaq al- 
E>ahbi, Governor of Sind, during the rule of Mustasim Billah and convened 
it into a prison house.* Extensive repair work at the city of Daybul was 
also undertaken, but before he could complete the work, Wasiq Billah 
died and Mutawakkil succeeded. All the officers of Wasiq were dismissed 
by the new Caliph and in their stead men of his choice were appointed. 
Anbasa, the Governor of Sind, proved to be a successful administrator, 


I Other ewtrapHe* of Muuwakkil. S« RtEA ibid p. 19). 

i Fof detail ^.Grohman, foliated Kufic. Arj, Oitaniatis Vol. 11.1957, Mach.efn. p. 197. 
3 BaTadhuTi, ibid. 
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keeping himself above the tribal wrangling of the Arabs and undertaking 
many building activities in Daybul. As soon as Mutawakkil succeeded 
the throne, Itakh, the TurkishGeneral, who was also the patron of Anbasa, 
was victimised, 1 This so much alarmed Anbasa that he left his post and 
Mutawakkil appointed Harun b. Muhammad. 2 

When Al-Mutawakkii ascended the throne in 232A.H, (Aug. 847) 
the power of the Caliph in the provinces was gradually reducing itself to 
the granting of diplomas of investiture to de facto rulers. Even in Baghdad 
itself their authority was dwindling. From the time of Mustasim and Wasiq, 
the Caliph became the prefect of their own generals and the dominant 
military caste was Turkish from the time of Mustasim and under Wasiq, 
the power of the Turk continued to grow. A serious attempt was made by 
Mutawakkil to break the pow'er of the Turkish guards and rally support 
against them among theologians and the civil population whose orthodox 
fanaticism he sought to placate by suppressing theMutazaali doctrine of his 
predecessor. From the religious point of view al-Muiawakki! was thor¬ 
oughly orthodox and soon after his accession, he forbade any disputation 
about the Quran. Those who had been arrested because they would not 
recognise the teachings of the Mutazila were released and in 235 A.H. 
(849-850) he revived and intensified the regulations for special dress for 
Jews and Christians. The synagogues and churches recently built in 
Baghdad were taken down and the Mutazili chief Kadi, Ahmad b. Abi 
Daud (q.v.) along with his sons was dismissed and the office of the Chief 
Kadi given to the Sunni, Yahya b. Aktham. The ‘Alids also fell under 
his ban, 3 and there is no doubt that the new Governor of Sind must 
have pursued the orthodox policy. The repair works undertaken at Daybul 
by his predecessor were completed by him, 4 and it is probable that the 
remains of temple at Daybul, which survived during the reign of Mustasim, 
were completely taken down in the Caliphate of Mutawakkil, 

Harun had to face a political situation in Sind which was full of trouble 
and turmoil. The Arabs who were settled there, were divided among them¬ 
selves, and the dissensions between Yamanite and Nazzaris created a 
problem for the administration.! The Nazzaris or Hejazisbecome strong 
enough to defy the Government and in 226 A.H, they kilted the Governor 

■ Ysqubi [I. ibid. 

2 The name is recorded by Balidhuri as Harun b. Abi K ha I id* Yaqubi recorded him Us Harun b. 

Muhammad b* Abi Ktalid ud &J*q m Hanm K Abi Khalid. This is not unusual practice wiib ibr 

Arabic name, Yaqubj. II ibid* 
i Yacjubii ibid. 

4 Ealadhuri, ibid. 

5 Nidvi, Tarikhu-Sind, p. 186, 
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Imran Barmaki. It seems Harun b. Muhammad also met the same fate in 
240 A.H. at the hands of the Naizaris under the leadership of Umar b. 
Abdul Aziz Habbari. 1 

Harun b. Muhammad came of a distinguished family which served 
the Abbasid dynasty. We hear of Isa b. Muhammad and Ahmad b. 
Muhammad the descendent of Abi Khalid who played an important role 
during the reign of Mamun. ! Harun rendered remarkable military services 
during the reign of Mamun. In 214 A.H. he led a successful expedition 
against Bilal who rose in rebellion. In 236 A. H. he was Governor of 
Fayd. 3 It appears that he was appointed Governor of Sind in this year. 

It should be noted that the building which the inscription commemo¬ 
rates was completed just one year before the death of ihcGovernor, Harun 
b. Muhammad. The inscription confirms the statement of Baladhuri 
that Harun undertook building activities at Daybul and it is prooi positive 
in support of our contention that Banbhore is Daybul. 

INSCRIPTION II 

The Arabic inscription is incised oil the dressed sandstone in three 
pieces measuring 2V*" 14*", 2'-5' 14* * and 2'-* 'x 14*' respectively. 

The tentative reading of the inscription has been published. 4 Since a 
fragment of the inscription is missing, the name of the Amir could not be 
restored. The present author has been able to restore the name of Amir 
and produce below the reading of Lhe inscription which is in three lines. 
The script is beautiful floriated Kufic. The restored part of the text is in 
brackets. (Plate No. A XXVI). 

) ttjrj j * i I * 

VijZht f>3 jAHW j M W Cr 1 a-~ L Tj tl *— : 

i («i) .. 'JlJk* 4JJ ^ v*‘ Mi* - O' 1 o’ 3 


Translation 


In the name of Allah the most Gracious, the most Merciful. There 
is no God but Allah alone and verily Muhammad is HL messenger and 

i Vjyubi reported ihat he died in HO A.ll. Yaifutri. ibid. B^dhuri »iaieJ ihai he tilled - Balejlburi 
ibid The dmnuuniial evidence! support the statement of Haladhuii a* Umar b. Abdul Aziz 
usurped the Government of Siml and ihr Caliph recofnued lhe dc fado ruk of Sind. 

i Ya^ubi* ibid* 


> Taban h Leiden* P £ HI* pp. 1001,-1119. 

4 F. A. Khan. Banbbwt, Karachi, IW* P- IWl 
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Servant. He only inhabits the mosques of those who believes in Allah who 
offer prayers and pay Zakat and fear none but Allah; so it may be that 
they are the followers of the right path. This is what Amir Muhammad 
ibn (Abdullah) has ordered about its erection in ‘Dhu’l Qadah? in the 
year 294/906, 

Since it is the only known specimen of the floral Kufic in the sub¬ 
continent the palaeographic characteristic of the inscription should be 
discussed thoroughly (Plate No. XX XIX). 

The vertical shaft of the isolated alif has, at the right side ol apex, 
a hook which forms a triangle. At the bottom right, it terminates into a 
similar motifs. The bottom of the final alif descends below the base line 
of the script. Sometimes, the bottom of the isolated alif is cut in a slant 
on the right. 

Top of ba, ta, ( ya—nun final) have hook-like forms on the right side. 
The terminals of the final nun grow into tendrils and rise to the upper 
border. The letters Jim. ha and kha have two forms. In the initial form 
they do not extend below the base line and in the medial form it extends 
below the base line. The top extends to the upper border and terminates 
in tendrils. 

Dal is rectangular and similar to the archaic form. The top is extended 
for ornamental purposes and an interesting feature is that the letter is 
drawn out above the base line. Ra is in the form of a right angle, the lop 
of the isolated letter is formed into a hook on the left side. The top of kaf 
is developed into tendrils. In lam, the top is hook-shaped on the left 
side and the loop of mim is either circular without any ornament, or it 
is triangular and the top terminates in a tendril. The height of the three 
uprights of sin is equal. Sometimes, the top of the upright is formed as a 
triangular hook on the left side. Sad is in rectangular form and pointed 
on the right. The curved top of ain in the initial form is elaborated with 
a half-palmette. The medial form is closed with two uprights prolonged. 
It looks just as if petals enclose the flower. Sometimes, the media! form 
is open without any elaboration, The loop of waw is round both in the 
isolated and medial forms and the bottom of the letter is below the base 
line. The top of the loop is formed into a hook. The final ya is in semi¬ 
circular form. 

The tops of lam-alif are in hook form, in lam, on the right side, and, 
in alif, on left side. The base is triangular in form. Nun has a raised 
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tail ending with tendrils. Ha has two forms; the medial in triangular form 
with an oblique bar bifurcating the triangular and the final is either 
traingular with the lop raised to the upper border and ending in tendrils. 

The inscription shows genuine tendrils growing up from the termina¬ 
tions of the letters ta t mini, nun and waw. There are also floral motifs 
scattered in the spaces between lam and alif. The motifs are half palmette, 
two lobbed and three lobbed leaves (Plate No. XXXIX). 

Floriated Kufic as this inscription bears out shows floral motifs and 
tendrils growing from the terminations or from the medial forms of the 
letters. The essential characteristic of floral Kufic is that the tendrils and 
arabesques form an organic unit with the letters from which they grow 
and the inscription under discussion answers the description. 

In the middle of the third century Hijra, floriated Kufic had taken 
a definite place in Egypt.' However, the inscription under discussion pro¬ 
vides an interesting example which is the first of its kind in the sub-con¬ 
tinent of Hind and Pakistan. Analytical study of the evolution of floriated 
Kufic in the reign may be undertaken when more specimens come to 
light in this area. 

The inscription provides information that the mosque was restored 
in 294 A.H, by Amir Muhammad. 2 

As discussed above. Umar b. Abdul Aziz, the leader of the Nazaris. 
successfully led the coup d’etat 240 A.H. and compelled the Caliph Muta- 
wakkil to accept him as de-facto governor of Sind. The murder of Muta- 
wakkil in 247 A.H, was followed by anarchy. The Tulunids in Egypt 
and Saffarid in Tran gained full autonomy. The Zanj rebellion broke 
out in southern Iran, By 264 A.H. they threatened even the capital city of 
Baghdad. - 1 The political situation in the caliphate was fully exploited 
by Umar b. Abdul Aziz. Although an Arab by blood, his family had 
been domiciled in Sind for more than a century,* which gave him clear 
insight into the affairs of the area.-' With tact and tolerance, he not only 
maintained the territorial integrity of the province, but was also able to 

\ ^ for detail dtKuiiion on lhe evolmicio of ihc ityle. \ Grohniiin, Ftoriited Kufk, abiti. p. 3 35 

: The phrase ^ clearly indfcaw thai ii ™ a major repair wofk- 

3 % L New edition unde* ihc caption Atobasid, 

4 flikludhuri. ibid. 

* Spiiler, B. Iran in Fmh IsUimticher Zeit, Wcshaden P 'll . 
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establish a hereditary governorship in his family. He was shrewd enough 
not to involve himself in any major clash with the rising Saffarids, and 
when the caliph granted Yakub b. Laith the provinces in Iran, Sind was 
also included. 1 It appears that the Saffarids did not exercise direct control 
over Sind. 

But a period of stability had begun under the caliph al-Mutamid who 
succeeded m 256/870. By 269/682 he expelled Zanj and in 270 he crushed 
them. Though he failed to destroy the Saffarid and Tulunids, he checked 
their ambitions. On the death of Muaffak in 278/897 he was succeeded by 
Mutadid who reasserted his authority in Persia and Egypt. 

It appears that during the times of Muktafi the authority of the 
caliph was re-asserted. s In Rabi II283 A.H., Muhammad b. Abi Shawarib 
was appointed Qari of Mansura by the Caliph.® This was the time when 
Umar b. Abdul Aziz died and his son Abdullah succeeded him in 270 A.H. 
During his governorship the port city of Daybul experienced a terrible 
earthquake in 280 A.H.- It is interesting to note that the restoration of the 
mosque was completed, fourteen years after the devastation wrought by 
the earthquake. 

Amir Mohammad b. Abdullah who is recorded in the inscription may 
be identified with the same Muhammad b. Abdullah, son of the 
Governor 3 . 


INSCRIPTION III 

The Arabic inscription is incised on a sandstone block, measur¬ 
ing 2'-3"* 14'I/3x 10', which t$ broken on both the right and left sides. 
There are three lines in simple Kufic. They are wavy and the base line is 
not straight. Outlines of the letters are irregular, indistinct and unstable. 

Two words of each of the three lines are badly affected. The remaining 
words are considerably well preserved. The reading of the text is given 
below (Plate No. XXIX) : 

tyt V 2 

m * & f#*] 3 

i fluladtuin. ibid. 

I Ibn al—AShifp Leiden. F, 321. 

* Ntdvi, ibid, P* m. 
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Translation 

1. AH praise is due to Allah who has made everything. What he has 
created will not (settle?) 

2. Need (?) is accomplished. He will not undertake the affair himself. 

3. So, there will be no anxiety for him who manages his affairs. 

From the plaeographical point of view, the Banbhore inscriptions may 
approximately be dated as belonging to the 4th century of the Hijra era. 

The inscription bears resemblance to that of Temple D Isis a 
Philae (Hante-Egypie) which records the dales of birth of Han nun, 
Muhammad and AI Husayn in 350 A.H., 366 A.H., and 361 A.H- 1 

INSCRIPTION IV 

The inscription has been incised on a large sandstone block measur* 
ing 3' x 2' x r-6* x 91'. A break on the right has reduced the length 
of the stone to 2 -8*. Us left lower part shows a cut which was probably 
necessary to fix it with other stones in the wall. 

It contains four lines of Quranic verse in simple Kulic. Except tor the 
last part of the 2nd line, the writing of the remaining lines have been 
very badly affected by weathering and saltpetre. The restored part of the 
reading is enclosed in bracket. The reading is given be!ow(Pl No. XXVITI), 
[•}> ) I(*Sf I J 1 ' tjti * I*** d l 

j-JU’i dl Ul ol ilr - 

Translation 

(He said) to his family: “Tarry ye; 1 perceive a fire; I hope to bring 
you from there some information, or a burning firebrand, that ye may 
warm yourselves.” But when he came to the (Fire) t a voice was heard 
from the right bank of the valley, from a tree in hallowed ground. O 
Moses; Verily i am God, the Lord of the Worlds.... 

The upper parts of the extended vertical strokes oi the loiters a I if, 
lam, lam-alif etc., provide the major indications to restore the reading of 
the 1st line. 

i p), XUV a P. m C.I.A-, Tomb XIX. Fuc- IV. 

j s. 2S: Verse 29-30 The Holy Quran, Ten mentation & Comnwaurj by A. V umu All, Vol. U, Lahore 
pp, 1010. LI. 
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The text lost between the 1st and 2nd line is 

j <> ^ * oyv** j ui j- 

and a line of about 2 ft. long is needed for its suitable accommodation 
and engraving. In other words, another stone of equal size was most pro¬ 
bably used as a complementary part of the inscription. The first line 
of the supposed missing stone and that of the broken part of the stone 
under discussion would be sufficient for writing Bismillah and the verse. 

,>*^1 *1*V >■ 3 ^ 

It may thus follow that, besides Bismillah, the contents of the 1st 
and 2nd lines were the 29th and 30th verses of Sura Qisas. 

In the 3rd line, only the word ^sjV< is traceable. 

Commentary 

This Quranic inscription is of great historical importance as the verse 
inscribed indicates the anti-Mutazalite view on "the vision of God", 
As is well known, the Mutazalites were unanimous that God will not be 
seen with the physical eye either in this world or in the next. With regard 
to his spiritual vision, the majority of the Mutazalites maintained that 
God could be seen with mind's eye and they contended that the ultimate 
reality cannot be seen with corporal eyes. In support of their contention 
the Mutazalite quoted the verse from the Quran”. 

"Vision comprehendth Him not but He comprehendth vision". But the 
orthodox school, on the other hand held that God will be seen in the 
next world with the physical eye and in support of their contention, 
they quoted (he following verse: "^1 jkii vj (My Lord: show me 
that I may gaze upon Thee)," Had the vision of God been impossible of 
realization, Moses would not have asked for it, so the orthodox or the 
Sunnite school argued. They also quoted all those verses from the Surah 
Qisas which described the conditions necessary for the vision of God. 1 

We have already discussed the patronage of the early Abbasids for the 
Mutazalism whose view's were accepted as official dogma. It was the 
policy of Mamun and his successors, to propagate the Mutazalite doctrine 
and he instituted ‘Mihna* against those who refused to subscribe to these 
views. It was during the rule of Mutawakkil that this policy was reversed 
and the Mutazalitcs were victimised. By all probability this Quranic 
inscription belongs to the times of Mutawakkil, 

l A- Soblum. Muttzalite View on Beatific iuuc, hhmic Culture, VoU XV, No. 4 . October 1941, 

p. 422*429. 
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INSCRIPTION V 

The inscription is engraved on a large t}lock of sandstone measuring 
2-5' x I'-3' x 10}'. It was found in layer (l A) on the north eastern 
corner of the Mosque. The stone was dressed on its right lop reducing the 
thickness to which was done to fix it with other stones in the wall. 

The surface of the stone has been considerably worn and as a result 
the decipherment became difficult. The inscription comprises two lines. 
The second line shows greater wear by weathering and saltpetre. The 
language is Arabic and the style is simple Kufic. The reading of the 
inscription is given below (PI. No. B, XXVI) : 

J * r* 1 ’ 1 

Translation 

The Quran is the word of Allah and we should spread (it) wade. 
Because the most illustrious. 

The creator has created us to (recite) repeatedly the words of His 
Mighty”. 

INSCRIPTION VI 

The inscription w r as found in layer (1C). It is in two lines. The last 
parts of both the lines are badly affected. 

The language of the inscription is Arabic and the style employed 
is simple Kufic. The reading is given below (PI. No, XXVII): 

y r*^ 1 1 

4* £*JWI % 

Translation 

1. The speaker speaks with it or. 

2, For all the worlds. The object of all of it is. 

Similarity in style, agreement in the number of lines and size, the 
find-place and the contents of the text suggest that the inscription Nos. 
V and VI arc parts of the same inscription, which was broken and split 
into two fragments. 
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COMMFNTA RY 

The text of the inscription provides hints to a problem which was a 
burning topic during the time of the Abbasids. The question whether the 
Quran was created or not agitated not only the minds of the scholastics 
but also it became hinged round the affairs of state. From the time of 
Mamun to Wasiq, this scholastic issue took a heavy toll of Muslim 
scholars on both sides* The Mutazalite view that the Quran was created 
was resisted by the orthodox school who gained the upper hand during 
the rule of Mutawakkil. The phrase that the Quran is the word of Allah, 
and that Allah is Mutakalim, as recorded in the inscription, bears clear 
proof that the inscription was used as a mouthpiece of the orthodox 
school. 1 The palaeographic evidence also indicates the time ofMutawakkiL 

INSCRIPTION VII 

Sandstone not dated.Two linesof simpleKuhc measuring 3'x 10^" 
are much affected by salt and weathering. The reading of the first line 
has been salvaged as under. No meaningful recovery of the reading of the 
second line could be made possible {PI. No. B. XXXIT) : 

j **+*■’< 


Translation 

[. And the cradle and the paradise and the Knowledge. 

The form of letters and the style of writing arc similar to inscription 
No. V and V] and hence belonging to the third century H. 

INSCRIPTION VIII 

The stone measuring l' , -6j if xl0£ # is worse affected by saltpetre 
and the letters of the inscription have almost disappeared. In the first 
line only the words Amir al-Muminin, are traceable 

(PI, No. XXXV), 


INSCRIPTION IX 

The sandstone measuring 2'-4 ff xl0* bears the traces of three 
lines of Arabic writing which have been defaced owing to weathering. 
The word V' only could be traced in the first line (PJ. No. XXX). 

1 Shabbif Ahmed Gliori, Kulafii-C'fcUfi, Manf No, VoL S4 1 Aug, L059, P 99. 
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The rough stone measuring 1 -II *x 1Q^ " bears one line of inscription 
(PL No. XXXI): 


Translation 

(There is) God Allah___ there is reward for him. 

INSCRIPTION XI 

The stone measures 2'^T 10* and the surface is affected. The 

following text is deciphered * V *« V *'r* “with the name of Allah 
............ there is no god but Allah”. (Plate No. XXXVT). 

INSCRIPTION XII 

The slab measuring T-4‘x 9' is affected. The lines are irregular. 
In the second line only the word'j* “this" could be deciphered. (Plate 
No. XXX111). 

INSCRIPTION XIH 

The undressed sandstone measuring l'-3 ' x 9 ‘ bears the scrabbling 
meaning “All praise.” (Plate No. XXXX1V). 


INSCRIPTION XIV 


The stab measuring 2’-7'xl0' bears two lines of inscription which 
has been badly corroded. The word « in the second line traceable 
(Plate No. A. XXXII). 


CULTURAL SIGNIFICANCE 

The fourteen inscriptions of which only two are dated were once 
fixed against the wall of the mosque. The simple Kufic of the non-histoncal 
inscriptions, which is very crude and rough, leave us in no doubt 
that they were not intended for decoration of the mosque building. 
If we take into account the space covered by these inscriptions, it might 
have occupied an area of 40 square feet. 

Although the exact situation of the inscriptions in the mosque could 
not be ascertained by excavation, it may be presumed that they were fixed 
to the facade of the central wall in a way that met the gaze of the person 
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who entered the mosque, The contents of the epigraphies] records as 
discussed above, reflect the concern of the government to propagate a set 
of views on the scholastic problems which had direct or indirect bearing 
on the politics of the lime. 

It is interesting to note that Sind was as much concerned as other 
Islamic kingdoms with theological and scholastic problems of the 
time. It is also remarkable that the famous port city of Daybul was 
selected for launching the campaign. The selection of the site for fixing 
the inscriptions is indeed marvellous, Muslims from ail corners of the 
Islamic world gathered at Daybul for trade and commerce. The mosque 
which served as a nerve centre of city life provides not only a place ol 
worship but a forum for discussing all the problems facing the community. 
We may say that the mosque of Daybul contained the largest number of 
inscriptions so far known in the history of Arab mosques. 

The dated inscriptions as discussed above, have recorded two building 
periods of the mosque, t We could not trace the Umayyad inscription 
regarding the building of the mosque although the Umayyad origin 
is proved beyond doubt on a stratigraphical basis. We may recall 
that it was not customary in the early Arab period to leave behind epigra¬ 
phies! records for each building.Secondly, w r e must not forget the devasta¬ 
tion wrought on the eve of succession of the Umayyad by the Abbasid. 

However, the study of epigraphical records has presented to us the 
spiritual milieu of the Muslim society which faced an intellectual crisis in 
the second and third century Hijra. The aim of the non-historical inscrip¬ 
tions was to promote the cause of orthodox school on scholastic issues. 


1 For information on the plan of the moique 


F. A, klnii, Banbtiore, ibid. 


Plsiie No. XL 



Muinumati Copper Plate before iintl alter Chemical Treatment 







Plate No, XU 



Another Copper Plate before and after Chemical Treatment 







BRIEF NOTE ON SOME PROBLEMS IN TREATING 
BRONZE OBJECTS FROM MAIN A MAT! (EAST PAKISTAN) 

by 

Chaudhury Rchmat Ullah 

THE bronze antiquities from Mainamati (East Pakistan) when analys¬ 
ed spectrographically show the presence of silver, lead, arsenic, in addition 
to the copper and tin. The high percentage of silver gives the antiquity a 
silvery appearance, which is often misleading from the chemical treatment 
point of view. It is important to consider that such objects are bronze in 
nature and not silver as they appear. The bronze antiquities from Maina¬ 
mati do not contain much chloride as the soil is free from salts. 
This is a great advantage and requires less labour in the treatment. It is 
interesting that the bronze antiquities from Mainamati, East Pakistan, are 
covered with a hard green incrustation which is carbonate in nature 
because carbon dioxide is evolved with effervescence when a drop of dilute 
sulphuric acid is dropped on it. The possible formation of such incrustation 
can be explained in this way that atmospheric carbon dioxide in the rain 
water reacts with the oxides of calcium and magnesium which bind with 
them clay and sand particles to form such incrustation. There are two 
methods to remove the incrustation. 

(a) Mechanical cleaning. 

(b) Electrochemical or electrolytic reduction. 

(a) The safest method is by mechanical cleaning, under a microscope 
(xlO) although useful, requires hard labour and takes time. Keeping in 
view the time-taking nature of the process, it is not frequently used. 

(b) Electrolytic reduction is used in the laboratory and electro-chemical 
reduction is applied in the field. The time factor is calculated from the 
thickness of incrustation. It is advisable to use minimum time. The power- 
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ful nascent hydrogen evolved in the process of electrochemical reduction 
breaks the hard incrustation, which comes off easily with a needle. The 
bronze sculptures from Mainamati always have fine inscriptions which are 
made more legible by subjecting that particular area to local cathodic 
reduction under a fairly low current density of the order of 0.01/dm2. 

A bronze bowl from Mainamati presented a difficult problem of con¬ 
servation. It was covered with a very hard green incrustation while the 
bowl itself was very fragile because it was completely mineralized and was 
only l/100th inch thick in places. Efforts were made to eliminate the hard 
green incrustation using a needle under a microscope. The black layer 
underneath this incrustation confirmed that this bowl was made of an alloy 
with a silver base. The bowl broke into a large number of pieces which were 
reassembled and joined together using a cellulose nitrate adhesive (Durofix), 
The intention of the treatment was to use acrylic resin for reproducing 
some missing portions, the reaction of the resin with the metal having al¬ 
ready been studied. The resin was poured on to the soft wax covering the 
missing area while the outer surface of the bowl was reinforced with cellu¬ 
lose nitrate adhesive in cotton bandage. A layer of soft wax separated the 
bandage from the ten sol, so that after the setting of the resin, the temporary 
reinforcement could easily be removed. Copper powder and black colour 
were then added to it to give a colour matching the alloy. The surface of the 
resin was shiny and it was rubbed with a glass brush to make it dull. Un¬ 
fortunately, photographs of all stages of treatment are not available. 

Recently the treatment of two copper plates from Mainamati was 
begun. These two objects were very fragile, since very little metal was left 
in them. The only possible treatment of such objects is to stabilise the 
patina using sodium sesquicarbonate solution. This process although leng¬ 
thy, is quite efficient as will be clear by examining photographs taken before 
and after the treatment. The treatment was completed in about eight 
months which is rather less than the expected period and the inscriptions 
became legible, whereas they were completely obscured before the plates 
were treated. 


J 
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